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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


The country is now demanding 
less politics and more prosperity. 


7 


Robbing Peter to pay Paul final- 
ly peters out. 


~ 
Anti-New-Dealers are licking 
their chops over the price of pork 
chops. 


PWA: Palpably Wastefully Ad- 
ministrated. 

~ 
Mussolini has banned all facts 
about the lira. Should it now be 
spelled liar? 


* 


Utility shares shortly will either 
soar or sink. The Supreme Court 
will determine. 


Now Peek has hit the dust. Only 
yes-men flourish at Washington. 
* 

Hurting the rich ultimately hurts 


the poor. 
* 


What November will bring ts 
now anybody's guess. 


* 


Shipbuilding stocks may demon- 
strate that all the water has been 
squeesed out. 

- 


Well-chosen second-grade _rail- 
way bonds should do well. 


* 


Washington can no longer ac- 
commodate all the tax-eaters. 
Baltimore is next to be overrun. 


* 


N. Y. Times aptly refers to 
“government of bureaucrats, by 
bureaucrats, for bureaucrats.” 


* 


The Chinese Clipper certainly 
has clipped the distance between 
America and the Orient. 


* 


Hoover aspires to be a Warwick, 
not President. 


* 


The New Ycar should be happier. 
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Big, New, Money-Saving Dodge Touring Sedan (4-door with built-in trunk) $760* 


NEW DODGE 4ecitty Wiener BREA 
ALL GAS SAVING RECORDS 


“Averaged over 23. miles to the gallon’ 


e AM delighted with the economy 
of my new 1936 Dodge,” says 
Mr. Cloud. “I have kept an accu- 
rate record and I have consistently 
averaged over 23 miles to the 
gallon.” 

Mr. Cloud is only one of the many new 1936 Dodge 
owners who are recording amazing gas and oil mileage. 
From all over the country come reports of 18 to 24 miles 
per gallon and savings up to 20% on oil. 

But this big, new Dodge gives you more than econ- 
omy. It gives you beauty so breath-taking that the 
1936 Dodge is being hailed as the most beautiful car in 
all Dodge history. 

And Dodge gives an amazing new ride—the “Air- 


E. G. CLOUD 
Chicago, Ill. 


#4 sme DODGE *22 640 


glide Ride”. . . safety-steel bodies . . . more spacious, 
more luxurious interiors, and, above all, the extra- 
ordinary economy of the big, powerful Dodge engine. 

Inspect the new Dodge today. Drive it. And remem- 
ber Dodge—at new low prices—now costs just a few 
dollars more than the lowest-priced cars. 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


BIG, NEW, MONEY-SAVING DODGE: Coupe $640, Rumbie Seat 
Coupe $695, 2-door Sedan $695, Touring Sedan (2-door with built-in 
trunk) $720, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door with built-in trunk) 
$760. *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 
Special equipment extra. 

the Official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Company New 6% 
Time Payment Pian you will find it easy and less costly to arrange time 
payments to fit your budget. 








AND UP, 
LIST PRICES 
AT ween ORY, 


ROT 


DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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International 


sells nearly twice as many 
heavy-duty trucks 


as any other maker 


Fonry- FOUR manufacturers in 
this country build heavy-duty 
trucks, 2-ton and over. Inter- 
national outsells the nearest 
rival nearly two to one. 

And mark ‘this: In all trucks, 
from 4-ton up, International 
registrations the first seven 
months of 1935 are 67 per cent 
over the same period in 1934. 


The entire truck industry to- 
gether gained 32 per cent. No 
other leading truck, regardless 
of size or price, equals Inter- 
national’s gain. (FIGURES BASED 
ON R. L. POLK & CO. DATA.) 
Time has taught truck users 


this truth— International deliv- 
ers extra value. The rising tide 
of demand is for INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks because here is the best 
paying truck investment. When 
you buy trucks, be guided by 


what experienced users know. 


International sizes range from 
Light-Delivery to powerful 
Dump and Tractor-Trucks, 
starting with ton 6-cylinder 
chassis at 
f.o. b. 
factory 
Consult any International 
Branch or Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED >) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE EDITOR 


THE United States definitely 
appears to be making up its 
mind to go ahead. This is re- 
flected by the long-sustained 
rise in securities, by quickening in building, by more lib- 
eral retail buying, by demands for electric power not 
equalled even at the height of the boom, by steel produc- 
tion almost twice that of a year ago, by heavier railway 
traffic, by impressive gains in bank checks, by encourag- 
ing real estate developments, by persistent purchasing of 
automobiles, by calls for better-grade merchandise, by 
more generous expenditures on travel, amusement, hotels, 
etc. 

The country apparently has decided to go ahead re- 
gardless of political monkey-wrenches. Perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that leading New Dealers are now evincing 
eagerness to encourage the revival of prosperity—after 
their interminable attacks calculated to thwart economic 
and financial revival. Presumably they see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. 


U.S. making up its mind 
to go ahead 


“WE have made more 
money during the depres- 
sion years than we ever 
made before,’ remarked 
President Kindleberger, of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company. Interested in this unusual record, 
I quizzed him and elicited these facts: “When others re- 
duced their selling force, we doubled ours. When others 
reduced their quality to meet the low prices, we improved 
our quality. We pay better than standard wages and 
find this profitable, because it attracts high-grade em- 
ployees. . . . Every member of our organization, from 
chief executive down to the office-boy, concentrates one 
hour a week on new uses for paper and improving meth- 
ods of making and selling it. We are constantly alert 
with the changing world—when a commodity is no long- 


How one enterprise licked 
the depression 


er in demand we change rapidly to a commodity which is 
in demand.” 

Moreover, Mr. Kindleberger’s company has taken an 
aggressive lead in “welfare” work not only among its 
own employees but for the community at large, with the 
result that the Government has not been called upon for 
relief. 

The full story of how this extremely successful busi- 
ness has been developed simultaneously with develop- 
ment of the local people should interest other social- 
minded industrialists. Write Mr. Kindleberger (Parch- 
ment, Michigan) for the facts. 

If enough employers in enough communities could 
achieve even half as effective results, this nation and its 
future would be less beclouded. 

* 


It isn’t enough to get by; get better! 
* 


THE so-called ‘private profit 
system” of conducting busi- 
ness often brings losses. Rob- 
ert R. Nathan, Governmental 
research chief, computes the depression loss for the five 
years 1930-34 at $26,631,000,000. Even last year, when 
recovery had set in, he figures business losses at $1,- 
628,000,000. Our industrial system should be called 
a “profit or loss system.” Recorded commercial fail- 
ures in the last five years have totalled 118,954. It takes 
more than capital to establish and maintain a success- 
ful enterprise. Organized labor leaders who embarked 
on ambitious business ventures some years ago reaped 
dismal failure. 

Any individual or organization that has continued 
reasonably to fill pay envelopes and to meet all other 
obligations is entitled to be esteemed as rendering a pa- 
triotic service. An industrial nation thrives only as its 
business thrives. There is no national succor in bank- 
ruptcy—or bureaucracy. 


‘Profit’ system often is 
‘loss’ system 
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Ne A lh Nl A SLT. 


F the United States Supreme Court 
holds the Public Utility Act of 
1935 unconstitutional, the indus- 

try may become America’s largest 
purchaser of durable goods next year. 

The Administration éomplains that 
American industry has not expanded 
employment satisfactorily. 

The Administration is or chooses 
to seem blind to the fact that the main 
barrier to re-employment is its own inimical, harassing, 
upsetting attitude towards industry. 

Another reason for hesitancy on the part of capital to 
accept risks involved in entering enterprise is the New 
Deal legislation providing dire penalties upon manage- 
ments, underwriters and others all along the line if the 
multitudinous provisions covering new-issue statements 
be not complied with without the slightest mistake. 

In other words, the New Deal has discouraged the 
raising of new capital wherewith to provide fresh em- 
ployment, and has rubbed various industries the wrong 
way, particularly the $17,000,000,000 publi¢ utility indus- 
try. , 

Having “cracked down” on private initiative and in- 
dustry, New Dealers now berate industrialists for not 
demonstrating greater confidence in profit prospects! 

Wendell L. Willkie, president of Commonwealth and 
Southern and recognized spokesman for the utility in- 
dustry, makes this unequivocal statement : 


lf the electric utility business were freed from governmental 
threats it would do more than any other industry in this country 
to take men out of the bread lines and off the relief rolls. With 
the multiple effects of restored confidence, expanding credit and 
restoration of faith on the part of capital investors which would 
result from a removal of such threats, this industry could do 
more to restore real prosperity than can be accomplished by the 
government with all its spending of the taxpayers’ money. 


I am hopeful that, following Supreme Court decisions 
clipping the wings of Socialistically-minded politicians 
and bureaucrats, industry in general will join the utility 
industry in launching a new march forward. 

Much nonsense is said and written about the country’s 
facilities for vast industrial overproduction. 

Take, first, the utility industry. It is doing more busi- 
ness than ever before in its history. For five years its 
capital expenditures have been rigidly restricted. It is in- 
conceivable that, freed from unreasonable governmental 
interference, many companies would not acquire addi- 
tional equipment, expand plants and extend their areas of 
light and power distribution. Such expenditures could 
quickly reach into the billions. 

One steel man tells me: “These weekly figures pur- 
porting to show at what percentage of total capacity the 
industry is working are misleading. If quickly called 
upon, the industry could not possibly function at any- 
thing like 100 per cent. of its nominally-rated capacity. 
Many plants have become more or less obsolete. Whether 
enough highly-skilled artisans could be rounded up to ex- 
pand production to the theoretical one hundred per cent. 
is seriously open to question.” 

In this connection it is perhaps significant that the 
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Utilities Can 
Become Biggest 
Purchasers f{— 


United States Steel Corporation, al- 
though running at no better than the 
national average of so-called capacity, 
is spending $140,000,000 on new 
plants and on modernization of mills 
and machinery. 

Although automobile output still is 
far short of boom-time volume, it is 
perhaps significant that this industry 
also is already finding it necessary to 
spend scores of millions for building or improving plants 
and for machinery. 

Already, it is authoritatively stated, leading machinery 
and tool manufacturers are far behind in deliveries. 

ForBES compiled and published a comprehensive table 
twelve months ago revealing over $40,000,000,000 in 
pent-up durable goods needs. Colonel Ayres later esti- 
mated this grand total at twice that figure. 

America has abundant money eager to find attractive 
employment. 

An increasing number of consumers show desire to re- 
sume spending normally. 

Unfilled wants are colossal. 

Everything is ripe for enormous quickening of activ- 
ity—except the mental state of entrepreneurs, bankers, 
investors. 

Hesitancy in capitalistic circles is directly attributable 
to the hostile policies enforced by the New Deal and to 
the apprehension over what New Dealers may still do. 

Their newest promises of co-operation are not accepted 
unreservedly because of the New Deal’s past record of 
flagrantly broken promises. 

More faith is centered in impending Supreme Court 
rulings on anti-business laws already on the statute books. 

Faith is growing, too, that public opinion has definitely 
turned against un-American experimentation and may 
next November vote for more constructive policies. 

Squelching of the anti-utility act may prove the signal 
for the unleashing of a veritable boom in durable goods 
industries. | 


THIS publication has re- 
‘ peatedly urged upon indus- 
tocsin | try the vital need for 
spreading economic educa- 
tion, for impressing upon the people the role it plays in 
the scheme of things, for broader business statesmanship, 
for deserving and winning a greater measure of public 
esteem, especially since politicians have striven so assidu- 
ously and mischievously to convince the rank and file 
that our business leaders are of a lower breed than poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats. We have advocated a campaign 
of education by leading industries. 
Now comes President Alfred P. Sloan of General Mo- 
tors with a most timely, enlightened, notable exhorta- 
tion to American employers to 


Industrial leader sounds 


promote an understanding on the part of the community as a 
whole of what industry consists; what it contributes; why it 





contributes; how it can contribute more, and why it may con- 
tribute less. We must do this in every possible way, not once, 
but continuously. 

My objective is to impress upon the leaders of American indus- 
try the vital necessity of searching aggressively, and with an open 
mind, for the fundamentai truths in the broader relationships of 
industry to society; the separation of the truths from the falla- 
cies; and the promotion of the broadest possible understanding 
on the part of all the people as to the effects of these fundamental 
truths on industry’s ability to accelerate human progress. In- 
dustry must further expand its horizon of thinking and action. 
It must assume the role of an enlightened industrial statesmanship. 

“Mind your own business’? may be sound advice to 


most people, but it is not an axiom to be literally. followed 
by industrialists and other employers and executives. 
They must embrace in their thinking and planning the 


wellbeing of the whole nation, of our whole social and 
economic structure. They must, as Mr. Sloan acutely 
urges, think beyond themselves and their own immediate 
interests. “Look out for Number One, and let the devil 
take the hindmost,” does not become responsible men of 
affairs. 

The approaching year should bring a new era of na- 
tional enlightenment stemming from employers and man- 
agers farseeing enough to look beyond their noses and to 
grasp their responsibility for keeping the nation informed 
and for keeping it functioning harmoniously, effectively, 
fruitfully. 








CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


THE most dignified and impressive 
annual banquet held in New York is 
that of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, a 167-year- 
old body. Everything is flavored with 
delightful, old-fashioned gracious- 
ness. 

Guests of honor assemble in a large 
private room, each to be formally 
escorted in by some veteran member. 
James Speyer, genial and witty inter- 
national banker, was delegated to do 
the honors for Kenneth C. Hogate, 
head of the Wall Street Journal. The 
veteran banker weighs little more 
than 100 pounds; the able publisher 
well over 200 pounds. 

After chatting for a few moments, 
Mr. Hogate, seeing someone he want- 
ed to talk to, remarked to Mr. Spey- 
er: “When the time comes to start 
marching in, I'll either pick you up 
or you can pick me up.” 

With assumed gravity, the feather- 
weight stepped back the better to sur- 
vey the ultra-heavyweight, eyed him 
from head to heel, then solemnly re- 
remarked, “I’d rather have you pick 
me up.” 

In all my thirty-odd years’ associa- 
tion with the financial world, I have 
met no more humane, kindly-hearted, 
democratic, generous, considerate 
man than Jimmy Speyer, who will 





DANIEL WILLARD 





JAMES SPEYER 





KENNETH C. HOGATE 


shortly celebrate his half-century 
connection with Speyer & Co. 

After having spent many years and 
much money striving to establish bet- 
ter understanding and closer relations 
between the land of his forefathers 
and his native America, events in 
Germany have greatly pained him. 


DANIEL WILLARD, whose term 
of office as president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio has become the longest in the 
road’s history (twenty-seven years) 
has long enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing closer to his men than any other 
railway head. On his twentieth anni- 
versary as president, labor organiza- 
tions tendered him a testimonial din- 
ner and conferred upon him the hon- 


orary degree of Doctor of Humanity, 
a richly-earned tribute. 

Could any higher compliment be 
paid an employer? 

Dan Willard is a shining example 
of American opportunity. He began 
as a track laborer. 


SEC issues this salary information : 

“Delaware and Hudson Co.:—L. 
F. Loree, New York, president, $90,- 
830; J. T. Loree, Albany, manager, 
$32,130; F. W. Leamy, New York, 
vice-president, $22,650.” 

J. T. Loree is a son of the presi- 
dent. 


ANOTHER veteran head of a 
large organization, George I. Cochran 
(72), of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, has brought in new 
blood and become chairman. 

A. N. Kemp, the new president, is 
a native Californian, who received 
early financial training in Britain, had 
investment experience in New York, 
later became an executive of Southern 
California Edison, then was drafted 
into banking. 

He possesses unusual aptitude for 
money-making and was taking life 
relatively easy before Mr. Cochran 
prevailed upon him to re-enter the 
active business arena. 





A. N. KEMP 
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Ewing Galloway 


AMERICA’S SINEWS ARE DURABLE GOODS — THE SHIPS, 


THE TRAINS, THE TRUCKS, THAT UNITE THE NATION 





Miracles Wrought 
by New Machinery 


PHILIP H. SMITH 


For $15, lift output 19,100 per cent! With a single 
machine, turn out half a million units a day! 


Unbelievable? Perhaps it is. 


automobile industry has done won- 

ders in turning out a better prod- 
uct at lower cost. But do you realize 
that industries less in the public eye 
are pushing forward to the same goal? 
Ice makers, for instance, can now 
produce at half former costs; wood- 
working plants have increased unit 
' output per man five times, nine times, 
depending on the job; and in Penn- 
sylvania there’s a bakery where 
eleven men make bread at the rate of 
2,000 loaves an hour. 

Recent progress in the mechanical 
arts has completely outmoded exist- 
ing concepts of machine technology. 
Production at higher speeds, with 
greater accuracy, at lower cost and 
with less fatigue to the worker, is an 
accomplished fact in almost every 
recognized industry. 

Go back to ice for a moment. It 
affords an excellent example of an 
established industry yielding to the 
march of machine modernization. The 
freezing of water makes ice, but it 
takes power and the handling of great 
weight to accomplish it. New steam, 
diesel and electrical units have so re- 
duced power consumption that when 
output is expressed in terms of a ton 
of coal burned (a comparable yard- 
stick) twenty tons of ice are produced 
to-day where seven were before. 

Ice is frozen in blocks weighing 
around 315 pounds. These must be 
lifted from the freezing brine, re- 
leased from their metal containers by 
a warm-water dip and dumped for 
storage or shipment. It used to be 
that one man did the lifting, a single 
block at a time, using a winch and 
overhead trolley; now, a dozen or 
more container cans are lifted at once, 


BF asomobi in knows that the 


But it’s also true. 


carried to the dip tank by a traveling 
crane, and the blocks tipped out upon 
a conveyor. Electric power does it 
all at the pulling of a cord. And the 
result? The man who _ harvested 
fifteen tons a day and had to be skilled 
to do it, can now handle eighty tons. 

In the wood-working industry 
where furniture, automobile body 
parts, woodenware and the like are 
made, it is an automatic shaper that’s 
breaking performance records, slash- 
ing costs and aiding the worker. An 
ingenious device, it comprises a cir- 
cular table upon which are clamped 
the pattern and wood to be shaped, 
the rotating knives being guided by 
the pattern. All the operator has to 
do is to load the stations as they 
revolve past him. This shaper makes 
use of back-cutting to obtain clean, 
non-tearing cuts. Back-cutting can 
be likened to the cutting action of a 
paddle wheel rotating against a river 
current. It permits cutting in the 
direction of the feed because rigid 
clamping prevents stock or hands be- 
ing pulled into the machine by the 
knives. 


Chopped Fingers Were Testimonials! 


Where there are knives and mo- 
tion there is danger. In wood shaping 
the combination made accidents an 
essential part of the work. It used 
to be (it still is where automatic 
shapers aren’t used) that an employ- 
ment manager seeking an operator 
with skill rating looked first for mu- 
tilated fingers and hands as testi- 
monials of his seasoning. But that 
can now be made a thing of the past ; 
and with knives and fingers kept 
apart chair seats can be shaped nine 
times faster, table tops formed four a 


minute or five times faster, and out- 
put of ironing boards per man stepped 
up 400 per cent. 

Even the ancient textile industry 
has been given a fillip by machine 
designers. Automatic machines of 
advanced type now exist for the 
picker room, for drawing, spinning 
and weaving. This gigantic industry, 
noted for the antiquity of its equip- 
ment, can multiply the speed of its 
operations overnight and in many in- 
stances could quickly pay for the new 
equipment out of savings. 

The use of small metallic-wired 
cards for worsteds has been known 
to increase production 70 per cent. 
over previous rates and to decrease 
noilage 13 per cent.* There is better 
removal of burrs and vegetable mat- 
ter and almost complete elimination 
of stripping and grinding. Weaving 
speeds can be increased 10 per cent. 
by using a new automatic bobbin- 
changing loom, while the design ca- 
pacity in knitting underwear and out- 
erwear can be raised 600 per cent. In 
the manufacture of silk, a new reel- 
type warper with automatic control 
pushes up production 5 per cent. 
while “oil-less” machines mean less 
danger of soiled fabrics. And these 
improvements apply to the rayon in- 
dustry as well. 

It matters not that an industry may 
be old and have firmly entrenched 
practices. That industry is on the 
verge of a technical revolution. New 
tools are available, their advantages 
proved and their adoption no more 
than delayed. The drilling and blast- 
ing of coal, for example, promises to 
yield to the more efficient and econ- 
omical method of horizontal and ver- 
tical cutting and sawing made pos- 


*“Tops” are woolen fibers of the desired length. 
“‘Noils” are fibers of less than the desired length. 
But noils are not waste, strictly speaking; they 
are used to make other types of woolen fabrics. 





Myron H. Taylor, U. S. Steel chair- 
man, sprang the biggest durable- 
goods news of the year when, after 
tucking $40,000,000 for plant bet- 
terments into his budget, he added 
a $100,000,000 long-range program. 
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sible by utilization of direct-current 
motors. Even the highly mechanized 
manufacture of steel is undergoing a 
transformation. Many steel producers 
are building new continuous wide- 
strip mills to cut the cost per ton of 
finished product. Instead of the back- 
and-forth rolling of strip, a series of 
rolls will handle the metal as a con- 
tinuous process from start to finish; 
and accompanying this development 
will be applied a new device by which 
the operator can pre-determine back- 
tension and speed so that scrapping 
losses will be reduced. 

Development of automatic machin- 
ery for specific industries and special- 
ized operations is startling in its 
range. But of even greater signifi- 
cance to the producer at large are 
the multi-purpose tools designed for 
the production of parts either in vol- 
ume or in small number. One need 
not run production schedules in mil- 
lions of units to profit from recent 
advances in design, though the most 
striking records are being hung up 
where volume is the desired end. 
Consider for a moment some of the 
possibilities to-day : 

There is a machine, and not a very 
big one at that, which takes iron wire 
from a coil, snips off a small length, 
neatly places it in a hole, pounds a 
hexagonal head on one end with a 
single irresistible blow, points the op- 
posite end and rolls a thread into the 
body, to make a finished bolt. It is 
entirely automatic, asking only that 
it be fed with wire at one end and 
that the product be removed from a 
bucket at the other end—which fills 
at the rate of seventy-five bolts a 
minute. 

Automatic machinery is available 
which will turn out 1,800 safety-razor 
blades an hour as compared with 900 
on an old-style machine, while the 
handles can be produced at 5,400 per 








$50,000,000 headed for the coffers 
of durable-goods makers when 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., General Motors 

president, okayed his company’s 

ambitious plans for new building 
and new-machinery buying. 
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hour per operator, doubling the speed 
of only ten years ago. 
Semi-automatic machines will bend 
window-finish strips for automobiles 
at the rate of 120 pieces per hour per 
operator; previously it took four 
operators an hour to turn out fifty. 
Then there is a big turret lathe 
which will remove 140 cubic inches 
of alloy iron (200 Brinnell hardness) 
every 60 seconds, where formerly 
seventy cubic inches was considered 
excellent performance. And a newly 
designed lathe, a small one such as 
would suit any machine shop, works 
with such speed and accuracy that it 
will turn out 120 to 250 bronze con- 
necting or main bearings per hour 
without any need for finish grinding. 


Many Purposes Instead of One 


What in particular differentiates 
the new from the old tool? What is 
the startling change in such things 
as lathes, grinders, millers and drills 
which has occurred within the brief 
space of two years or even one? 

This change is a matter of design 
—changes in basic form and changes 
to make use of the best in allied de- 
velopments. To-day’s machines score 
on a number of points. They are 
more powerful and they have been 
made more rigid by using better 
steels, a combination which gets the 
maximum value out of cemented car- 
bide and high-speed-steel tools. And 
design is such as to permit multiple 
tooling and devices to reduce hand- 
ling time. Notable has been a trend 
toward specialization and toward se- 
quential operations in one set-up 
which permits such operations as 
taking multiple cuts simultaneously. 

A good example of this modern 
method is found in drilling saw slot 
holes and cutting saw slots inside a 
piston. By the use of a multiple- 
head machine equipped with six 
work-holding fixtures of the rotable 
type, two holes are drilled for the 
horizontal slot in the first operation, 
while a second drilling unit drills two 
holes for the vertical slot. In the 
second operation the vertical angular 
saw slot is milled; third, the horizon- 
tal saw slot is milled; fourth, a sec- 
ond pair of holes is drilled ; and final- 
ly the second horizontal slot is cut in. 
Note that this is all done on one ma- 
chine. Heretofore, the “single-pur- 
pose” tool has been pre-eminent for 
mass production of single items; but 
it was costly when design changes 
were made. To get around this 
trouble the new machines are readily 
adaptable to changes and hence suit- 
able for manifold operations. 

Improved design makes for defin- 
itely lower cost and it has done so 








without sacrificing precision. New 
machines excel in accuracy and in 
many instances permit work to be 
done with tolerances as small as 
1/1000 of an inch. Devices are built 
in for measuring the work as it pro- 
gresses, thus opening the way for 
higher speeds with fewer rejections 
and less operator fatigue. In every 
instance to-day’s machines represent 
successful effort to step up output 
per man while reducing operator 
fatigue: work can be set up more 
quickly, cuts are taken in shorter time 
and controls are simplified so that 
machines can be operated with no 
more difficulty than a modern 
automobile. 


The three outstanding contribu- 
tions to production which are chang- 
ing the face of the manufacturing 
world are cemented carbides, die 
casting and welding. Through an 
understanding of what these mean to 
industry comes comprehension of 
what lies just ahead. 


Cemented carbides are harder than 
steel and nearly as hard as the dia- 
mond. They are made by binding 
carbide particles together with cobalt, 
using tungsten carbide, tantalum car- 
bide and sometimes titanium carbide, 
depending on the use to which the 
product is to be put. Tungsten is 
the most common. Used in the form 
of dies, cemented carbides have revo- 
lutionized the drawing of metal, while 
in the form of tools they are now 
changing metal-cutting practice to a 
like extent. 


The average increase in speed in 
cutting steel with cemented carbide 
tools as compared with steel tools is 
115 per cent. In the case of cast 
iron the gain is 153 per cent.; with 
aluminum alloys, it is, 238 per cent.; 
and it runs as high as 297 per cent. 
in cutting copper, brass or bronze. Is 
it any wonder that the new machines 
which make these speed. increases 
possible are regarded as essential to 
efficiency of operation? 

One manufacturer of .22 calibre 
cartridge shells has increased his out- 
put from a single set of dies 19,100 
per cent. (that’s right) before they 
wear out of size, simply by switch- 
ing from steel to cemented carbide. 
The process involves forming and re- 
ducing a strip of copper as it passes 
through the dies; and the cost of the 
dies which turn out 13,370,000 shells 
instead of 70,000 was only $15. 


The electric-light-bulb base is an- 
other product now being drawn with 
cemented-carbide dies ; output has in- 
creased from the former 60,000 to 
47,000,000, and the useful life of the 
die has been lengthened from a few 





hours for the steel type to literally 
years for the cemented carbide. When 
you consider at this point that the 
mechanization of electric-light-bulb 
blowing has raised output of the glass 
bulb itself to more than half a million 
a day with a single machine, it is 
easy to understand why the cost of 
finished bulbs to the consumer has 
dropped. 


Sustained cutting of metal at high 
speed calls for machines with power 
and rigid construction, and to-day’s 
machines have both. Cemented-car- 
bide tools called for machines which 
would vibrate less under the terrific 
strain of operation, and they are now 
available. Whenever you hear of an 
almost unbelievable performance on 

Ss the part of the modern machine tool, 
Carboley Company you are apt to find cemented carbides 
CARBIDE cemented, and used for dies and cutting-tool edges, is one of to-day’s at work. Witness these examples: 
miracle workers in shattering previous machine-performance records In the manufacture of a friction 
: pulley of cast nickel iron the cutting 
time is 8% minutes and six pieces can 
be cut between each sharpening. With 
high-speed steel the cutting time was 
30 minutes and the tool had to be 
ground between each unit operation. 

Forty thousand units of an alumi- 
num burner housing are run between 
sharpenings by the use of cemented 
carbides. Formerly .500 was the 
maximum. 

Wherever metal is being drawn, 
extruded or cut, cemented carbides 
are setting new standards of perform- 
ance, and these standards are likely 
to be pushed higher now that machine 
tools have been re-designed for their 
particular use. Their inherent econ- 
omies, first recognized by progress- 
ive manufacturers, are available to 
all and are essential to the mainte- 


Ternstedt division, General Motors nance of competitive rank. 
DIE CASTING is stirring up a second production revolution by creating Die casting as a satisfactory tool 
new possibilities—one-piece zinc radiator grilles, for example of production is relatively new, so far 
has the art advanced in recent years. 
Broader knowledge of metal alloys, 
casting technique and die design has 
entirely outmoded the die-casting 
practice of fifteen years ago. Once 
practically abandoned because of its 
unreliability, it has returned as the 
most desirable method for producing 
a vast array of parts and products. 
Zinc, aluminum, copper and mag- 
nesium in alloyed form are the metals 
employed ; and the products that can 
be cast range from tiny slide-fastener 
teeth to large automobile-windshield 
frames. Zinc die-cast radiator grilles 
and complex carburetor bodies illus- 
trate what is being done with casting 
to cut both assembly and finishing 
' a ‘ , costs. 
YY E x In many instances the rapidity of 
Ferd Meter Combes production is limited only by the rate 
WELDIN is the third major development which is transforming the manu- at which the casting metal will cool. 
facturing world. Automatic welding machines now do amazing iobs (Continued on page 40) 
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LETE! After a careful study 

ot the figures of durable-goods 
production during 1935, there is no 
other conclusion to which it is pos- 
sible to come. 

A year ago, Harwood F. Merrill 
pointed out in these pages the “‘amaz- 
ing market that awaits durable 
goods.” The figures which he gave 
(a million homes should be replaced ; 
five million new homes needed; six- 
teen million more crying for repairs ; 
basic demand for 37,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber, for 10,000,000 electric re- 
frigerators, for 7,000,000 automo- 
biles, for $240,000,000 worth of rail- 
road locomotives, and for many other 
important items) staggered the im- 
agination. America, it was apparent, 
had a big job ahead after its six-year 
holiday in durable-goods buying. 

What has happened since? 

In recent months, enthusiasm- 
arousing reports have been rolling in. 
Steel ouput more than twice that of 
the same time a year earlier. Machine 
tools being ordered at three-and-a- 
half times the 1934 rate. Demand 
for foundry equipment nearly triple 
that of a year earlier. Housing boom- 
ing. Four weeks of automobile pro- 
duction four-and-a-half times as 
great as in the same four weeks of 
1934. 

Thanks to such news as this, the 
impression has got abroad that the 
durable-goods battle has been won. 
That activity and employment in 
these industries, so vital to recovery, 
are all that can be wished for and 
something besides. 


Arete: IS STILL OBSO- 


Questionable Impressions 


If any reader has gained such an 
impression, I urge him to reconsider 
it immediately. Gratifying as it is, 
our 1935 progress in durable-goods 
making scarcely even scratches the 
surface. Those amazing markets are 
still there, with the latent demand 
still waiting to be transformed into 
orders and jobs if we can find some 
way to convert latent demand into 
actual demand. 

What the real situation is, what 
progress has been made toward lev- 
els previously achieved, is shown by 
the simple charts on these two pages. 

In summary, for those who do not 
care to study them in detail, the story 
these charts tell is somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

1. Such startling rates of improve- 
ment as those which have already 
been mentioned never continue for 
more than a few months at a time, 
and when estimates for the entire 
year of 1935 are compared with both 








Rittase 


THE MAGIC WAND, THE LIFE-GIVING FORCE, OF 


MACHINERY IS THE SURGING POWER OF ELECTRICITY 





the poorest and the best year in the 
previous record, the gains made to 
date are by no means spectacular. 

2. There is surprising variance be- 
tween industries. Some—very few— 
have actually made new high records 
for a year’s business. 'Others have 
done moderately well, and still others 
not well at all. Judging by this sam- 
ple, and other studies we have made, 
probably not over half the durable- 
goods industries have in 1935 done 
50 per cent. of the business reported 
in their best previous year, and a 
substantial number has not achieved 
one-quarter of the best year’s busi- 
ness. 

3. We are accustomed to think of 
1929 as the best of all years. The 
charts show that probably the major- 
ity of durable-goods industries came 
to a peak before 1929, and some saw 
their best days as far back as 1922 
and 1923. (Others might show 1922- 
23 peaks if figures for those years 
were available. ) 

4. The degree of recovery from 
the low point, which in most cases 
was 1932, also varies considerably. 

For those who wish to study the 
charts more carefully, a few explana- 
tions may be helpful. 

Except in the last three cases, the 
volume of activity for the best year 
on record. has been given an index 
number of 100. Activity for the low- 
est year since then, and estimated 
totals for 1935, are reported by com- 
parable index numbers. 

In general, the different industries 
are arranged in the order of descend- 
ing index numbers for 1935. In other 
words, plate glass, the first example 
given, has made outstanding improve- 
ment, whereas railway locomotives, 
at the foot of the list, have their 
improvement still ahead of them. 

Four charts on employment will be 





Top railroad man in the 1935 dur- 
able-goods honor roll is Martin W. 
Clement, Pennsylvania president, 
by virtue of his $30,000,000 pro- 
gram for building and buying 10,- 
000 freight cars, converting 1,000. 
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noticed. That covering non-durable 
employment is included so that both 
the greater declines suffered by dura- 
ble goods up to 1932 will be seen, 
and the greater improvement since 
1932. Radios and phonographs give 
an example of employment based on 
public consumption of durable goods, 
whereas electrical machinery repre- 
sents the purchase of durable goods 
for production purposes. 

The final three charts (air-condi- 
tioning equipment, trucks, and refrig- 
erators) show what has happened in 
three important industries from 


which comparable figures for the 
years before the depression are not 
available. In these three, 1935 is taken 


as 100. 


* * * 


This report makes no attempt to- 


forecast the future. It does show that 
big markets, amazing markets, are 
still available to durable-goods 
makers, if the key can be found 
which will unlock them. But what 
that key is, and whether it will be 
discovered in 1936 are two questions 


which this simple record of 1935's. 


modest progress cannot answer. 








IF EXHAUST PIPES COMED TALK! 


WILL STOP 
THIS WASTE! 


POWER PROVER SERVIC 


ORE than 5,000 owners and 

operators of fleets have 
adopted the POWER PROVER 
Motor Testing and Adjustment 
Service to cut gasolene and oil 
costs, to lower maintenance ex- 
pense and to increase fleet effi- 
ciency. This exclusive service 
rendered by Cities Service has 
saved fleet owners and operators 
as much as 33 1/3% on gasolene 
and oil and given them more 
powerful performance with less 
frequent overhauls. 


POWER PROVER Service 
includes three distinct features: 
(1) an analysis of exhaust gases; 


(2) a comprehensive tuning and 
adjusting routine; (3) use of ex- 
clusive patented Cities Service 
Tuning Tools and Precision In- 
struments. 


Learn how POWER PROV- 
ER Service can, at trifling cost, 
help you cut expenses just as it 
has for more than 5,000 others. 
Write for our free booklet, 
“THE CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER ... WHAT 
ITIS...WHAT IT DOES... 
WHO USES IT.” Start saving at 
once by writing today to Cities 
Service Power Prover, Room 723, 


60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E.S.T., over WEAF and thirty-five N.B.C. stations. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
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THE CITIES SERVICE BIG THREE 


NEW KOOCLMOTOR 


The famous high - test anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium ... now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl 
gasolenes . . . fast, tremen- 
dously powerful . . . a super 
anti-knock gasolene. Backed 
100% by the Cities Service 
name and reputation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
and power. Combined with the 
Cities Service tuning routine, 
using exclusive patented pre- 
cision tools, it stops this 
waste. 
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$8.181,216,064 Taxes Paid by 
126 Companies in 10 Years 


B. C. FORBES 


Who pays the nation’s taxes? In ten years, 90 
industrials paid $3,668,282,150; 20 railroads, 
$2,322,073,128; 16 utilities, $2,190,860,786. 


IGURES obtained by Fores re- 
veal that 126 business organiza- 
tions have contributed $8,181,216,- 
064 in taxes for the maintenance of 
government during the last ten years. 

The most disturbing fact is the 
terrific increase in tax burdens dur- 
ing the last year or two and the 
threat of still more crushing tax loads. 

It is common rather than uncom- 
mon for corporations to be compelled 
now to pay more in total taxes than 
they pay in dividends. 

More: But for taxes, not a few 
enterprises could pay their employees 
$300 to $600 more per year without 
entailing any heavier strain than im- 
posed by taxes. This fact should 


interest and impress working classes. 
It is also commended to the serious 
consideration of politicians who seek 
to create among the masses the im- 
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The Old Latin Motto: “SOC ET TO EM”’ 
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pression that taxation falls mainly 
on “the rich.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, before en- 
tering the White House, enunciated 
the fundamental truth about taxes 
and their victims. He said: 


Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors, because they are a bur- 
den on production and can be paid only 
by production. If excessive, they are re- 
flected in idle factories, tax-sold farms, 
and hence in hordes of the hungry tramp- 
ing the streets and seeking jobs in vain. 


Not only are business concerns the 
main financial support of govern- 
ment, but they likewise are the chief 
fillers of pay envelopes. The 126 
companies here listed have paid 
wages during the last ten years aggre- 
gating $44,775,348,313—in addition, 
of course, to their $8,181,216,064 
contribution to the maintenance of 
government. 

Cripple business enterprises and 
activity by unwise legislation, and 
the whole nation suffers. The na- 
tional pay envelope necessarily be- 
comes painfully leaner. And ability 
to meet onerous taxes is diminished. 

Brain Trusters were obsessed by 
the notion that they, backed by gov- 
ernment — taxpayers’ — funds, could 
force revival of prosperity. Stern 
realities have exploded that amateur- 
ish, fantastic notion. Despite the most 
extravagant governmental peace-time 
expenditures in all history, despite 
billions spent on relief and relief 
“work,” prosperity refused to return 
until the Supreme Court squelched 
NRA and thereby inspired hopes 
that other strong-arm attempts to 
regiment and bulldoze business and 
industry would be adjudged un-Con- 
stitutional, declared null and void. 

Realization that full-tide employ- 





ment cannot be furnished indefinitely 
at the expense of taxpayers but that 
it must be provided by self-support- 
ing private enterprise has been dawn- 
ing upon greater and greater num- 
bers of the American people. 

Hence, the recent promises by 
President Roosevelt and prominent 
bureaucrats that governmental ex- 
travagance will be toned down, that 
Federal relief expenditures will be 
drastically curtailed and transferred 
as far as possible to States and that 
a halt is to be called on enactment 
of laws injurious to economic revival. 

Briefly and bluntly, the New Deal- 
ers are now compelled to admit that 
they are not all-powerful, but that re- 
employment, to be effective and per- 
manent, must spring, not from 
spenders of taxpayers’ money, but 
from honest-to-goodness employers. 

It is finally dawning upon Brain 
Trusters and other inexperienced 
bureaucrats who never shouldered the 
responsibility of filling pay envelopes, 
that Washington can create no wealth 
but is merely a parasitical spender 
of money toiled for and saved by 
other people, taxpayers. 

A clear understanding by the mass- 
es of what’s what and who’s who 
in the matter of filling pay envelopes 
would have far-reaching influence 
upon the judgment of voters. The 
table in our last issue and the table 
herewith should do something to open 
the eyes of the people to the basic 
fact that Government has to be sup- 
ported by the people, by business, 
industry, transportation companies, 
utilities, investors, everybody, includ- 
ing the wage-earning classes. 

You and I have to pay for every 
governmental extravagance. 


Amazing Tax Facts 


Aithough the steel industry (26 
companies) didn’t earn a single penny 
for its 433,400 stockholders dur- 
ing the four years following 1930, it 
was compelled to fork out no less 
than $216,664,426 in taxes during 
that period. Notwithstanding that 
for the three years 1932-3-4 they 
went deeply into the red, they were 
compelled to pay an average of more 
than $1,000,000 a week in taxes 
throughout that whole period. 

Our railroads, though battling for 
their life during the last decade, have 
been forced to find $3,326,129,664 
in taxes. Over half of all rail rev- 
enue is absorbed by wages and taxes. 
This represents two-thirds of total 
operating expenses—over which man- 
agement has no control. 

The petroleum industry and petro- 
leum users are shining targets for 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Industrial and Miscellaneous Companies 
10-Year Taxes 


$2,447,124 
10,221,087 
5,368,878 
6,885,613 
9,749,150 
9,167,000 
71,918,116 
59,477,999 
2,029,663 
3,380,734 
6,413,000 
76,000,000 
2,272,788 
8,852,000 
142,241,267 
4,850,000 
6,250,000 
8,125,000 
5,139,000 
7,700,000 
61,000,000 
10,295,000 
267,976,000 
15,000,000 
22,000,000 
20,100,539 
20,000,000 
53,500,000 
2,500,000 
33,411,000 
9,097,427 
1,700,000 
28,000,000 
8,200,000 
5,001,000 
408,990,000 
2,500,000 
29,000,000 
49,694,000 
4,623,117 
71,778,000 
39,000,000 
945,065 
1,304,000 
603,198 
4,954,313 
2,886,106 
7,705,067 
47,712,273 
17,702,965 
103,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,297,987 
3,963,115 
30,000,000 
36,897,257 
23,810,141 
8,992,000 
11,618,176 
31,000,000 
27,600,000 
7,500,000 
69,410,095 
47,000,000 
18,321,191 
738,313 














pS Oe ee 7,712,000 
Republic Steel Corp.j.............. 12,530,000 
Royal Typewriter Co............... 2,129,909 
a SS 2S 23,022,000 
I. as a dl ay des ena 9 9,582,000 
A. G. Spalding & Bros.............. 4,798,108 
ee ae ere 227,000,000 
CS 31,500,000 
SS © ee 862,795 
Superior Steel Corp................ 548,578 
a ee Os hig ain d’peeaae 43,750,000 
NS oo ixeid sso eee e wwibeieae ce 427,640,345 
CS 6 Ce 90,737,000 
EN EE ee 1,960,849 
BO SS 6 re 19;432,500 
rere ee 437,088,965 
Western Electric Co................ 34,491,505 
Western Union Tel. Co............. 49,142,000 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co........ 27,939,669 
oe ee ee 11,286,000 
P. We. wroanmortls Cou. oc. ccc ccces. 75,274,048 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp.... 3,000,000 
York Ice Mach. Corp. (e).......... 1,038,654 

Total, 90 Industrials.......... $3,668,282,150 

Utilities 

American Tel. & Tel. Co............ 806,000,000 
aS et a re 39,230,000 
Cities Service Co................2.. 215,000,000 
Columbia Gas & El. Corp. (b)....... 55,520,000 
Commonwealth Edison Co........... 86,881,000 
Comm. & Southern Corp. (c)....... 51,166,320 
Georgia Power Co................. 16,286,403 
Electric Bond & Share Co.......... 225,128,631 
Peemtaemn Power Co..... 6 6.sies.s- 7,465,001 
New York Edison Co............... 279,000,000 
Niagara Hudson Pr. Corp.y......... 51,133,846 
Pace Gas & E1. Con... .. ci iccceccs 78,109,000 
Philadelphia El. Co...............-. 47,235,801 
Pub. Service Corp. of ‘N. J.......... 150,926,645 
Southern Calif. Edison Co........... 37,263,139 
Stone & Webster.................. 44,515,000 

Total, 16 Utilities............. $2,190,860,786 

Railroads 

Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe......... 165,147,629 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R.............. 108,936,808 
Burlington Lines .................. 114,264,593 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines........... 89,538,162 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac......... 86,090,000 
Chic. & Northwestern Ry........... 97,534,155 
NE ee lines hues ehawuwee ci 53,758,792 
Great Northern Ry................. 84,392,800 
Illinois Central System............. 101,529,126 
SS SS Ere Sr 36,822,194 
oS ere 26,114,511 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.......... 61,891,157 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. ....... 26,182,543 
Missouri Pacific Lines............. 60,956,498 
1 ee ere 380,025,541 
eee EE, MINS. o's Ph vee seus 62,000,000 
Northern Pacific Ry... ......2.00:. 75,720,538 
Pennsylvania Railroad ............. 366,222,525 
Southern Pacific Lines............. 184,330,145 
Union Pacific System.............. 140,615,411 

Total, 20 Railroads............ $2,322,073,128 





+5 years; 48 years, 5 months; (a) 6% years; (b) 7 years; (c) 


4 years; (d) 6 years; (e) 8 years. 
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Astonished shoppers who wander into Gimbel’s toy department in New York find an 
elaborate copy of P. T. Barnum’s museum of freaks holding the center of the 
merchandising stage. Zip, the Tom Thumbs, the Cardiff Giant—they’re all on hand 


What's New in 


Circus Showmanship 
Harvests Consumers’ Cash 


Department stores in New York 
City, to which most others looks for 
leadership, have taken circus show- 
manship as their cue for holiday 
promotions. 

The results are startling. For the 
eleventh consecutive year, Macy’s 
opened its holiday campaign with a 
Thanksgiving Day parade down 
Broadway, billed as “STARTLING, 
STUPENDOUS, SENSATIONAL” and 
featuring eighteen floats, eleven 
bands, Harpo Marx, Paul White- 





Building, vital to durable goods, 
got invigorating action from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. This year, he 
completed the three International 
office buildings, newest of the 
gigantic Radio City units. 
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man, and giant helium-filled rubber 
figures, including a fifty-five-foot In- 
dian and a twenty-nine-foot turkey. 
Bamberger’s, Macy affiliate in New- 
ark, New Jersey, staged its own 
fourth annual parade. 

But this year competitors are coun- 
tering with other versions of circus 
showmanship. Gimbel’s has “the 
greatest show on earth’—a copy of 
Barnum’s original museum of freaks, 
with the oddities amazingly repro- 
duced in full-size moving figures of 
papier mache, rubber and clay, wired 
for sound. Hearn’s invasion of the 
big top’s bailiwick is even wilder— 
two free circuses were staged before 
40,000 people on Thanksgiving Day, 
and a pair of trained chimpanzees 
and a village of real live midgets 
were planted in the toy department 
for the duration of the holiday season. 

Meanwhile, bewildered shoppers 
are wondering whether they haven’t 
blundered into Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum and Bailey offshoots instead 
of into emporiums. The department 
store, nevertheless, has a reply: big- 
top showmanship sells merchandise. 
As one executive says of his circus, 
“This is the most productive kind 
of advertising this store will ever 
have.” 

Santa Claus, however, is still the 
big Christmas attraction, although 
the child of 1935 makes retailers tear 
their hair with his inconsistent yearn- 
ing for the traditional and the modern 


No less amazed is the shopper who visits Hearn’s, a mile away. For this store is 
countering Gimbel’s showmanship with its own brand, which includes a midget village, 
two trained chimpanzees and free showings of a real circus before 40,000 spectators 


Business 


at one and the same time. The suc- 
cessful department-store answer is a 
compromise: Santa Claus rules the 
toy department ; but likely as not, he 
takes the children for a ride in a 
miniature airplane or a tiny stream- 
lined train, or he pilots them on a 
bathysphere descent into imitation 
ocean depths. In more than 300 
stores, Walt Disney characters are 
helping to modernize Santa Claus. 
And Buck Rogers, the comic-strip 
and radio character who flies through 
interplanetary space with the greatest 
of ease, is another ultra-modern side 
attraction. Last year, a Southern 
store enshrined him in St. Nicholas’ 
traditional place of honor; though 
the idea is not being repeated this 
year, many other stores are using 
him as a Christmas lieutenant. Sales 
of Buck Rogers equipment—rocket 
ships, distintegrator pistols, holsters 
and helmets—are mounting into mil- 
lions of units a year, and a company 
which makes Buck Rogers play suits 
finds ‘that they are outselling its cow- 
boy, Indian and policeman suits com- 
bined. The Buck Rogers craze has 
gone so far that he was the principal 
promotional character in several of 
this Fall’s automobile shows. 

But the highly topical Dizzy Dean 
play suits. and G-man sets—pistol, 
handcuffs, identification card, badge, 
and wire-tapping toy—threaten new 
competition for Buck Rogers equip- 
ment. And other topical toys are 
also waging a strenuous battle for 
their share of 1935’s anticipated 
$200,000,000 toy market, an increase 
of ten per cent. over last year. 
Streamlined trains, both steam and 
diesel, are faithfully reproduced even 
to color ; and locomotive whistles that 














Greater \han Steel... 


Greater \han \ron 


is the UNSEEN VALUE in the car you buy! 





EN years ago a group of men with 
fod in their heads and courage in 


their hearts launched an enterprise that 
was to record, in the short span of a dec- 
ade, one of the most colorful success sagas 
in the history of the American automo- 
bile industry. 


Launched in the highly competitive era 
that preceded the depression, the new 
project was destined to face the most 
tremendous obstacles that ever beset an 
infant undertaking. For here was an in- 
dustry that was already overcrowded — 
an industry whose leaders had so defi- 
nitely established themselves that success 
for a newcomer seemed beyond the realm 
of achievement. 

* * * 

Today Chrysler Corporation ranks among 
the Big Three of the automobile in- 
dustry ... and builds a line of motor 
cars whose names and high quality are 
bywords all over the world: Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge 
Trucks. 


Today every fourth car sold in America 
is a Chrysler-made car. 


Today Chrysler Corporation provides a 
means of livelihood for more than 500,000 





Thatlelthat 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 





BEFORE BUYING A CAR | 


| —ASK YOURSELF THESE | 
| 5 QUESTIONS 


| 1. Has it proper weight distribution ? 
| 2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it all-steel body? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL FIVE 








a 





people—a congregation larger than the 
entire population of many of America’s 
greatest and most populous cities. 
Today Chrysler Corporation’s great 
dealer organizations have invested many 
millions of dollars to service Chrysler- 
made cars and trucks for purchasers in 
every nook and corner of America. 


What it is 


What is “Unseen Value” in a motor car? 
The answer to this question is the answer 
tothe success of Chrysler Corporation and 


Chrysler-made cars: Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge Trucks. 

To the men who make up Chrysler 
Corporation, a Chrysler-made car is 
something more than steel and iron. It is 
rather the culmination of ideals . . . the 
ideals of these courageous pioneers who, 
in 1925, dared knock at the portals of an 
industry that held little promise for a 
beginner. 


That the public has responded to these 
ideals is evident. During its ten years of 
existence Chrysler Corporation has sold 
3,600,000 cars—or more cars than were 
sold by any other automobile manufac- 
turer in the first decade of its business. 


What does the “Unseen Value” of a 
Chrysler-made car mean to you? Just 
this. Whether you possess little or no 
technical knowledge of an automobile, 
you can select the Chrysler-made car in 
your price range, secure in the knowledge 
that you are getting a car that is honor- 
built; that is superlatively engineered; 
and that embodies every modern im- 
provement in operating perfection, econ- 
omy, comfort, beauty and long-life that 
ever-progressive engineering and quality 
manufacturing can produce. 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


Airtemp—Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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really toot are added features.* A 
coy automobile has a radio that 
works. A toy electric stove can roast 
a chicken. The Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition’s influence is seen in life- 
size toy penguins. Colleen Moore’s 
$435,000 “Fairy Princess” doll house 
which toured the country during the 
year is responsible for a “Fairy Prin- 
cess” doll. There’s a “prefabricated” 
doll house and one for the Dionne 
Quintuplets, an electric set for casting 
toys from molten metal, and a diving 
helmet that can actually be used un- 
der water. Toy cement mixers, fabric 
looms and construction sets indicate 
wide interest in things industrial. And 
helping these fast-selling toys to make 
the 1935 Christmas a merry one for 
retailers are other factors: 

1. A Christmas trade volume which 
will probably exceed 1929’s in the 
agricultural regions, which is likely 
to be above 1931’s in the nation as 
a whole, and which is expected to 
total $4,500,000,000, up from ten to 
fifteen per cent. over last year. 

2. A $312,000,000 outpouring into 
the pockets of Christmas-Club mem- 
bers—less than last year’s $370,000,- 
000 because fewer banks have organ- 
ized clubs, but still averaging $45 
per participant in spendable cash. 

3. More manufacturers are pack- 
ing their goods in gift boxes at the 
plant, thus partly relieving retailers 
of the expense and bother of pro- 
viding their own holiday boxes and 
wrappings. 

Other sidelights on holiday trade: 

Retailers will hire more than 500,- 
000 extra employees to take care of 
the Christmas rush, and pay them 
$32,000,000 in wages. 

*In a retail sales manual for 1935 toys pub- 
lished by the Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., 
the sales clerk is told what every father knows: 
“If a parent asks for an electric train for a 
very young child, point out that the child will 
appreciate it more when he is older. . . . But 
do not argue further. Many fathers are buying 


the trains for their own amusement and use 
the infant as an excuse.” 











Cleveland’s brilliant machine-tool 
show in September was a durable- 
goods milestone; and to C. J. Stil- 
well, president of National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, belongs 
vast credit for its success. 
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Store orders for holiday merchan- 
dise are estimated at $3,400,000,000, 
$250,000,000 higher than last year’s 
figure. 


Higher-priced gift merchandise is 
moving better than it did last year, 
with fine and novelty jewelry and 
housefurnishings being especially 
popular items. 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is trying to breed a smaller 
strain of turkeys which will fit more 
easily into to-day’s small roasters and 
ovens. 

Four of the more popular games of 
1935 among young people are named 
“Dog Racing,” “Finance,” “Monop- 
oly,” and “Make a Million”—a sin- 
ister note which indicates that the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus and the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission will still 
have work to do when the younger 
generation grows up. 


Shorts on Selling 


DousteE Deatinc. Offers. of 
“double your money back if not satis- 
fied” have been used to sell con- 
sumers’ goods ranging from soups 
to cigarettes, from meats to mouth- 


wash. But it remained for Green- 


field Tap & Die Corporation to apply 
the same sales slant to production 
tools when it recently offered buyers 
of a new tap their money back if it 
failed to increase production. Re- 








International 
GLASS HOUSES FOR WORK, 
DINE-AND-DANCE 


New offices for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company in Toledo have 
glass-brick partitions (left), and 
nearly completed is the company’s 
new laboratory, built entirely of 
glass blocks (above; Forses, Octo- 
ber 1, page 21). Another applica- 
tion: third-floor walls of the Rialto 
Building, now going up in Times 
Square, New York, for housing a 
dine-and-dance establishment. 


sult: orders for the new product 
“piled in.” 


TuRKEY Trot. A sales contest 
which has been staged for years yet 
never fails to click is Air-Way Elec- 
tric Appliance Corporation’s annual 
Turkey Trot, carried on just before 
Thanksgiving. Ten-pound turkeys 
go to vacuum-cleaner salesmen who 
reach sales goals set purposely low 
so that even novices can qualify. To 
higher producers go additional prizes 
—theatre tickets, baskets of food, 
carving sets. Incidentally, Air-Way 
furnishes another proof of the selling 
power of personal tributes (Forses, 
December 1, page 14). This Fall, a 
five-weeks’ “Congratulations, Joe” 
drive to honor General Sales Man- 
ager Nuffer reaped more orders than 
any other five-week period since 1929. 


Rep Hanps. American Institute 
of Steel Construction claims that its 
three-months-old “bid depository” 
system prevents buyers from quoting 
false competitive bids in order to 
beat down prices, and occasionally 
catches them red-handed. Co-operat- 
ing members (who sell steel) send 
data on the bids and costs of each 
transaction to the Institute. When 
the transaction is completed the bids 
are published. The record of past 
bids helps members to compute costs 
and selling prices on subsequent or- 
ders, gives them a basis for judging 
whether a buyer is correctly quoting 
competitors’ bids on current orders 











NEW ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES... 


by Underwood Elliott Fisher 










Latest Underwood Elliott Fisher models notable for 
ingenious automatic features and their complete | 


mechanical control over accuracy 


ODAY more than ever before your nearest Underwood 
¢ pond Fisher Branch is Accounting Machine Head- 
quarters for your community. Here you will find not just 
one type of machine but three distinct types, with a wide 
and constantly increasing variety of models in each. No 
makeshift applications of accounting machines are necessary 
when you come to Underwood Elliott Fisher. There is an 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine that was built to solve 
your problem. 

Accountants and executives who are interested in account- 
































NEW SUNDSTRAND CLASS “D”—DUAL CROSSFOOTER ing are invited to call at the nearest Underwood Elliott 
' 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine Fisher Branch or mail the coupon for full information. i 
, 
Ww A new triumph of Underwood oe ne engineering. No Accounting Machine Division ; 
; longer need the user be handicapped by limited capacity — by awk- i 
° wardness and the errors of dual or split keyboards — by key - opera- UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
2S ted (manual) balances—by locked or mathematical reversed credit Accounting Machines... Typewriters. .. Adding Machines i 
d, balances. Twenty-three automatic features save time and effort and Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
y provide complete mechanical control over accuracy. 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. © Sales and Service Everywhere i 
ig ' 
S (Left) This machine has been especially designed : 
? NEW SUNDSTRAND CLASS “A” to meet the requirements of thousands of mod- NEW SUNDSTRAND BANK CLASS “B” 
a Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine ern business concerns. It does a real account- Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine 
” ae Aiki ing job with speed, dependability, absolute ae 
; im ; simplicity and with complete mechanical con- F PaaS: Ze 
1- trol over accuracy. It represents machine ac- 
n counting at a new low price level. 
9. * * a 
(Right) Especially designed for handling com- 
te mercial accounts in banks. This machine em- 
ts braces all the desirable features which long 
° experience has proved essential in bank work. j 
r Only ten figuring keys. Touch operation and one { 
g hand control bring to the operator a new con- ‘ 
venience resulting in the elimination of fatigue. 
tO This machine gives you increased posting speed 
| y with complete mechanical control over accuracy. 
t- Every Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine is backed i 
id by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 4 
‘h 
n Accounting Machine Division, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
1s ; Sa re 
Please supply complete information, without obligation to 
st me, concerning (check model in which you are interested). 
ts 8) I | 1O’ I vv : \ FISH ER Class“A”O)  Class“B”Q = Class“D” 0) 
- Name a 
g ACCOUNTING MACHINES ow 
e ES 
rs Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business City pa FM 12-15-35 
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AMERICA ANSWERS THE DOUBTERS 


With such developments as the great new 


single-shaft turbine fc 


Electric Company’s 


nerator for Philadelphia 
ichmond Generating Sta- 


tion, America answers those who say, ““The big 
jobs are in the past — the impetus of America’s 


active development is spent. 
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A New 


HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPION 


among turbine-generators 
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... built by Westinghouse 


UT over high-voltage trans- 

mission lines from the Rich- 
mond Generating Station of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company is 
fed the electric power that speeds 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new 
electric locomotives into and out 
of Philadelphia. 

“Teaming up” with this record- 
breaking railway electrification 
is another record-breaking elec- 
trical installation — the world’s 


largest single-shaft turbine gen- 


? 


erator unit, just completed for 
the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany by Westinghouse. 
American industry, in adopting 
the advantages of modernization, 
finds Westinghouse adequately 
equipped in experience and plant 
facilities to make those advan- 
tages fully effective ... all along 
the line, from the largest electric 
generating plants to the smallest 
machines or appliances that use 


electricity. 


eS en 
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or unfairly sledge-hammering them 
into lower bids. 


Notes. General Electric appliance 
salesmen usually hear about new 
sales methods and opportunities in an 
annual sales convention at the Sche- 
nectady, New York, headquarters, 
This year, however, a “mobile” meet- 
ing which stages two-day sales con- 
ventions in key cities is replacing the 
fixed one. Reason: so all field repre- 
sentatives may benefit instead of the 
relatively few who could get to Sche- 
nectady. Electrolux salesmen 
who make five or more refrigerator 
sales a day become proud members 
of the Quintuplets Club. Started only 
this year, the club already boasts a 
membership of more than eighty. 
Another Quintuplets Club is that of 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
used to pep up its employee-selling 
plan. Non-contact workers who 
make five sales in three months be- 
come members. Abraham & 
Straus, department store of Brook- 
lyn, New York, takes moving pic- 
tures of professional dancers doing 
their stuff in the store’s latest styles, 
thus entrances customers by show- 
ing them the latest dance dresses 
“actually dancing.” 


Workers Vote for Cash 


General Electric employees in the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, plant have just 
furnished a clue to what may happen 
to private unemployment-insurance 
funds under the Federal. social-se- 
curity act. 

Late in November, General Elec- 
tric president Gerard Swope an- 
nounced that the company’s unem- 
ployment-insurance plan would be 
discontinued when the Federal law 
becomes effective on January 1 be- 
cause “neither the company nor the 
employees will desire to pay under 
the Federal and State plan and also 
under the company plan.” But the 
$3,000,000 which had already been 
stored up in the company fund posed 
a problem: what should be done with 
the money? 

According to the rules of the com- 
pany plan, the “general fund” of 
$1,250,000 could not be returned to 
contributors and must be expended 
for “purposes beneficial to the em- 
ployees”; using this fund as capital 
for a relief and loan system is now 
being considered. 

But the remaining $1,750,000 in 
the local works funds could be turned 
back to contributors. So employees 
were asked to choose among: (1) 
Paying it back in cash immediately ; 
(2) continuing to pay unemployment 
benefits from the fund as long as the 
money lasted; (3) adding the local 
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The Recovery Problem 








EPRESSION is a condition of 
ID mass unemployment among those 
desiring gainful employment. Recov- 
ery is achieved only as conditions are 
created which cause mass reemploy- 
ment. Such reemployment must occur 
where unemployment now exists—in 
the durable goods industries. Ap- 
proximately seven-eighths of present 
unemployment exists among those nor- 
mally employed in the durable goods 
industries and in the service industries 
dependent upon them. 


Restoration of normal demand for 
durable goods therefore is still the key 
to any further recovery. 


To restore this normal demand for 
durable goods requires reasonable costs 
and prices; progressive design and a 
quickened perception of the advantage 
of substituting modern for obsolete 
equipment on the part of the user; also, 
the restoration of business confidence 
so that private and corporate savings 
will again be induced to flow into the 
purchase of such goods. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and its subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies are doing their part to stimulate 
the demand for durable goods. 


Among the more important products 
which they make are: 


STEAM, ELECTRIC AND INTERNAL COM- 
BUSTION LOCOMOTIVES 


IRON, STEEL, BRASS AND BRONZE 
CASTINGS 


WHEELS, TIRES, AXLES AND SPRINGS 
FOR RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED ‘TESTING 
MACHINERY 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERAT- 
ING APPARATUS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND MACHINERY 

WATER POWER EQUIPMENT 

DIESEL ENGINES FOR STATIONARY AND 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

HIGH GRADE ALLOY AND TOOL STEELS 


QUALITY FORGINGS OF CARBON AND 
ALLOY STEELS OF UNUSUAL SIZE 
AND DESIGNED FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 


HEAT AND CORROSION RESISTANT 
STEEL FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 
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THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Philadelphia 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 


Burnham, Pennsylvania 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORP. 


Philadelphia 


CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


San Francisco 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


Rochelle, Illinois 


DE LA VERGNE ENGINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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There’s only 
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CELOTEX 


In common with most other 
noteworthy products, Celotex is 
distinguished by the fact that it 
has no equal. 


Beginning with the exclusive 
process that manufactures it and 
extending on through its many 
and varied uses, Celotex stands 
apart as the dominating insu- 
lating and building material. 


Up and down the land, in cities, 
on farms, in homes, offices, 
shops, taverns, stores, churches, 
everywhere, Celotex Cane Fibre 
Insulating Board is logically the 
first choice to insulate against 
uncomfortable weather, season, 
or climate; to redecorate and 


BE SURE IT’S 


CELOTEX 


All Celotex Products are 
branded. Be sure your 
lumber dealer gives you 
Celotex. Noother insulating 
material offers all the ad- 
vantages Celotex assures. 
All Celotex Cane Fibre 
Products are Dry Rot and 
Termite Proofed by the 
exclusive Ferox Process 
(patented). 





CELOTEX PRODUCTS ¢ Celotex Building Board e Celotex Lath e Celotex Sheathing Board 


modernize interiors; in new 
construction, to build soundly 
and well. 


And, equally universal, is the 
use of Celotex by American 
industry to insulate against heat. 
Domestic refrigerators, refriger- 
ated railway cars, refrigerated 
showcases, water coolers and 
motor cars, are some of the 
many products using Celotex 
efficiently and economically. 


If your problem is to insulate, 
we cordially invite you to inves- 
tigate the many advantages 
Celotex offers. We maintain an 
experienced engineering corps 
for consultations and recom- 
mendations. Your inquiry will 
bring a quick response. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, II. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BUILDS © INSULATES © DECORATES 


SUBDUES NOISE 


Celotex Tile Board, Finish Plank and Mouldings e Celotex Roof Insulation e Celotex Insulation 


Blocks e Celotex Vaporproofed Low Temperature Insulation e Celotex Hard Board Products 


Celotex Rock Wool Products e C-X Wall-Boards e Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing Tiles. 





GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 
Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself —all on a simple little 
machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to es 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, r 
wholesalers, manufacturers— are rapidly /S 

discovering the big results : 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business 
stationery and receive sample 

or your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 














UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


W 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1936, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 6, 1935. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 











works fund to the general fund as 
capital for the proposed relief and 
loan plan. 

In December, in the first test, em- 
ployees in the Fort Wayne plant 
voted to distribute their $100,000 
local works fund, with each worker 
receiving about $17. 


Briefs on Business 


AIRLINE Scrip. About January 1, 
most U. S. air lines will offer a new 
form of ticket which, at one and the 
same time, cuts air-line travel costs 
and makes it possible for the passen- 
ger to get low round-trip rates even 
though he goes on one line and re- 
turns on another. The new tickets, 
in the form of travel cards and scrip 
books, are interchangeable between 
lines and give the buyer $500 worth 
of air transportation at standard 


rates for $425. 


Sanctions. While the League ot 
Nations is clamping. sanctions on 
Italy, the U. S. South is taking sim- 
ilar—but informal—steps against a 
northern state.’ Wisconsin has im- 
posed a tax of fifteen cents per pound 
on oleomargarine and vegetable short- 
ening to give its dairy and livestock 
farmers a better chance to sell butter 
and animal-fat shortening in local 
markets. And the tax, as expected, 
has hit southern producers of cotton- 
seed and vegetable oils squarely be- 
tween the eyes. Now, they are pro- 
posing that southern citizens retaliate 
with a boycott on Wisconsin prod- 
ucts; already, they claim, sales of 
Wisconsin beer, dairy products, 
plumbing supplies, farm-lighting 
plants, and paper have slumped in the 
South. Meanwhile, however, the 
Wisconsin cheesemakers’ association, 
for one, is trumpeting its defiance of 
southern sanctions. 











COMING (AY, 


INFLATION OR DEFLATION? 
WHO CARES? 


Not the man whose business is pre- 
pared for either! Six practical 
steps which any business can take 
and profit by, provide this vitally 
important two-way protection. 


HE TALKS WITH BARBERS 


Here’s a vivid business personality 
who’s doing new things with an old 
company. And the man in the street 
is his business consultant! 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Qur Washington Observer 


another year, two developments 

of lasting historical significance 
stand out on the 1935 log of world 
affairs. 

First is the steady and unbroken 
decline of New Dealism as a sys- 
tem or pattern for the government of 
the United States. 

Second stands the world’s pre- 
cipitate plunge back into the calami- 
tous balance-of-power system of 
diplomacy and armaments—the ar- 
rangement in international relations 
which directed humanity to the 
luxurious consummation of the 
World War. 

Together these developments cast 
the master mold for American his- 
tory in 1936. 


Sanity Returns 


h Washington closes the book on 


The decline of New Dealism, the 
recession of national hysteria, and 
the gradual reassertion of political 
and economic sanity in the mass mind 
of America is measured best by a 
hasty glance backward. 

At precisely this point in 1933, it 
will be recalled, AAA was dumping 
carloads of pigs and sows into the 
Mississippi river—and the perform- 
ance was not sufficiently arresting to 
be news beyond the limits of the 
county. 

From coast to coast Blue Eagle 
placards were being paraded through 
our Main streets with starry-eyed 
fanaticism and skull-cracking zeal. 
In the press, by radio, and from 
the public platform, “Two-gun” 
Hugh Johnson was inciting lynch 
law against the “rats,” “slimy 
skunks,” and “fishy-eyed corporals 
of disaster” who asked permission to 
read the contract before signing. The 
corridors of the capitol rang with 
mouthy utterances about “cracking 
down,’—on Henry Ford, J. P. 
Nat Standard Oil companies, et 
al. 

And all that was but two years 
ago! 

It recurs to the poised mind as 
having been only a horrible dream. 





Outstanding Sales 


Executive Wanted 


A large and highly successful company, manufacturing 
products sold through the retail grocery trade, has a most 
unusual opportunity to offer a General Sales Executive 
who is capable of filling the position. 


This man must have a wide and successful experience in 
the merchandising and selling of some product distributed 
through retail grocery channels. 


He must have a personality that will enable him to obtain 
the full co-operation of his associates, and inspire confi- 
dence in his subordinates. 


He must have a thorough knowledge of merchandising 
and selling in the field which will enable him to develop 
practical, workable, merchandising plans, and have the 
driving force necessary to direct their successful execution. 


This man must be old enough to have had the experience 
which will qualify him for this position, and still be young 
enough to work with the present aggressive, high-powered 
selling organization. 


Positively no personal interviews will be accorded until a 
written application has been received which will cover 
fully the age, nationality, present position, past experience, 
present residence, and other pertinent information. 


All letters will be treated in strictest confidence, and no 
inquiries or investigations will be made until the applicant 
has been given an interview and-his permission obtained. 


The man securing this position must be of the calibre 
and ability to command a salary of at least $25,000 a 





5th Ave., New York City. 





year at once. Address Box 69, Forses Magazine, 120 











Spoils Triumphant 

A year ago came the mid-term 
Congressional elections, in which the 
New Deal registered numerical gains 
in both the House and Senate—but 
not without a terrific drubbing in 
the forum. By the fall of ’34 it was 
safe to speak out again in public, but 
only the duly. certified campaigners 
were so bold as to exercise the 
coveted right. 

Nevertheless, the defense of con- 
stitutional government, the assault 
upon reckless extravagance, and the 
revolt against spoils patronage in the 
administration of relief, as heard in 
the 1934 campaign, left a mark im- 


measurably deeper than was indicated 
by the election returns. When the 
smoke had cleared, it was found that 
the New Deal’s total popular vote 
had declined from sixty-three per 
cent. in 1932 to fifty-two per cent. in 
1934. 


Opinions in the Garret 


Even at this point, however, New 
Dealism still was recognizable in its 
own terms and definitions of policy, 
and Mr. Roosevelt still commanded 
a somewhat mystical power over the 
national imagination. It was per- 
missible to harbor a secret doubt, but 
not prudent as yet to voice it beyond 
the guarded confines of one’s own 
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garret or basement. 


So did things 
stand a year ago. 


Forecast 


To-day New Dealism is in utter 
rout. Its principal champions have 
turned resolutely upon their own 
words and policies, and its defenders 
seek now to mitigate the gathering 
storm of popular awakening with 
such new weasel words as “breath- 
ing spell,” and “a budget substantial- 
ly in balance.” 

As of this month President Roose- 
velt is held by the consensus of 
reputable political opinion in Wash- 
ington to command at the very out- 
side, not more than an even 50 per 
cent. of the popular vote. And to 


this appraisal must be added the al- 
most universal conviction that events 
during the last sixty days certainly 
have not improved his political 
position. 

From this sketchy review of two 
short years emerges the prospect of 
our most important historical event 
in 1936—the retirement of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt from the White House 
and the re-establishment of the 
American nation upon the solid paths 
of progress—paths marked by her 
culture, her traditions, and her 
unchanging spiritual motivations. 


Foreign Affairs 


That Europe is moving inexorably 
along the road to war is no longer 








Alliance with Industry 


COLUMBIA SYSTEM and the widely diversified 
industries which it serves have mutual interests 
Ithat constitute a virtual business alliance. 


" supplying energy in the form of natural gas and 


By 


questioned by informed diplomats 
here. They merely watch in grave 
apprehension for the spark of excit- 
ing incident which will ignite the 
tinder. The shattered financial ma- 
chinery and disrupted productive 
economy of the Continent have intro- 
duced during the last two years the 
bald diplomacy of desperation, while 
reckless dictatorships of blood and 
iron in Russia, Germany, and Italy 
have mobilized, between them, the 
most burdensome array of military 
power known to human history. As 
naval limitation goes overboard by 
mutual suspicion, Mussolini resumes 
the imperious march of the Caesars, 
Japan pushes her conquest of China 
to the Celestial City, and England 
proclaims her new program of naval 
expansion. Such are the ores from 
which the world’s history of 1936 is 
to be refined. 

America will be fortunate indeed 
if she may pursue endlessly the wis- 
dom of King Solomon— 

“He that passeth by and 
meddleth with strife belonging 
not to him, is like one who taketh 
a dog by the ears.” 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


electric current for light, heat and power, the operating 


GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


companies comprising this system aid materially in the pro- 


duction of commodities as widely varied as human needs. 


Throughout Ohio, as well as in the bordering sections of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, Columbia’s 


public service continues without interruption in all sea- 


People are regaining their interest 
in stocks, says a statistical service. 
If this market keeps on, some of us 
may even get back our principal. 

* 

Industrialists who refused Major 
Berry’s invitation to a conference on 
their problems are said to believe 
that recovery should be left to a new 
AEF—American Economic Forces. 

* 


Secretary Morgenthau is said to 
have received as a gift from a patri- 
otic group of budget-minded friends 
one of those trained seals which can 
balance anything. 
sive, growing communities. ° 

A railroad official writes that he 
believes the outlook for the carriers 
is brighter providing the government 
refrains from any more double cross- 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC ~~ ; 
CORPORATION Contrary to general belief, a survey 


shows that Americans are shy. 
We've heard the Income Tax De- 
partment say they keep too much to 
themselves. 


sons, under all conditions, regardless of time or tide. The 
material properties behind it include, besides modern 
plants, equipment and vast tracts of valuable land, 30,099 
miles of gas mains and pipes, 1,445 (circuit) miles of 


electric transmission lines. 


Depending upon the dual service provided by Columbia 
System are not only industrial but residential, commer- 
cial and other customers in an area with a population 
exceeding 5,000,000. Its essential character is typified by 
the comfort, convenience and utility which it brings 
unfailingly to factories, shops and homes in 1,326 progres- 


> ok 
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Which kind of. 
DISCONTENT 


means Progress 


? 












Discontent is of two kinds: One destructive; the other healthiui. 


The public utility industry has been made a victim of the former; has 
turned the latter into public benefits. 

Destructive discontent of the type politically inspired and propagandized 
against public utilities seeks to create and foment public unrest, suspicion, 
distrust, as a part of the enveloping attack on American business and indus- 
try. It is done regardless of its paralyzing effect on the RESPONSIBLE, EX- 
PERIENCED MANAGEMENT vital to sound public service, or the destruction 
of the property rights and human rights of millions of investors. 


On the other hand, there is another kind of discontent that has carried this 
Nation to unmatched standards of living. Out of yesterday's discontents has 
grown today’s progress—as examples, the motor car, paved highways, 
radio, movies, aviation, modern plumbing and heating, automatic refrigera- 
tion, and the host of electrical devices that have transferred wearying tasks 
from the shoulders of American housewives to the willing hands of penny- 
priced electricity. 


American industry, responsive to this healthy discontent with inconve- 
nient, older, costlier, outworn, and out-moded ways, and administered under 
the capable management of private initiative, has year on year created 
more and more abundances for American life; will continue to do so if free 
from the harassments of those who would place the halter of a destructive, 
negative, manufactured discontent on the nation’s progress. 


COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN 


CORPORATION 





+ Illinois - Indiana + Pennsylvania - Georgia - Florida - Mississippi - So. Carolina - Alabama + Tennessee 
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whoever he may be, is but an in- 

strument, to be used until broken 
and then to be cast aside; and if he 
is worth his salt he will care no more 
when he is broken than a soldier 
cares when he is sent where his life 
is forfeit in order that the victory 
may be won. In the long fight for 
righteousness the watchword for all 
of us, is spend and be spent. It is 
a little matter whether any one man 
fails or succeeds; but the cause shall 
not fail, for it is the cause of man- 
kind. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


i leader for the time being, 


The right to work and to earn one’s 
living without interference by any 
other person is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Americanism. Its denial is 
a violation of the most sacred rights 
of American citizenship. 

* — REDFIELD PROCTOR. 


Budgets are not merely affairs of 
arithmetic, but in a thousand ways go 
to the root of prosperity of individu- 
als, the relation of classes and the 
strength of kingdoms.—GLaDSTONE. 


Men of age object too much, con- 
sult too long, adventure too little, 
repeat too soon, and seldom drive 
business home to the full period, but 
content themselves with a mediocrity 
of success. —Francis Bacon. 


Men are of two classes—those who 
do their best work to-day and forget 
about it, and those who promise to 
do their best to-morrow and forget 
about it—THE KopaK MacGazIne. 


I can complain because rose bushes 
have thorns or rejoice because thorn 
bushes have roses. It’s all how you 
look at it. —J. KENFIELD Mortey. 


A system that has taken ten thou- 
sand years of evolution to build, that 
automatically improves itself, and 
that has given mankind a steadily in- 
creasing standard of living and de- 
cency is not a system that can be 
radically changed over night. 

—CHARLEs R. Gay. 


First, always seek to excel your- 
self. Put yourself in competition 
with yourself each day. Each morn- 
ing look back upon your work of 
yesterday and then try to beat it. 
Second, I ask you to look upon the 
whole of life as a vast university— 
the ideal university of the future 
whose students will spend a part of 
the time in learning what to do and 
how to do it and then a larger part 
in actually doing the things they 
learn to do. —SHELDON. 
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Square thyself for use; a stone 
that may fit in the wall is not left 
in the way. —PERSIAN PROVERB. 


Very few big executives want to 
be surrounded by “yes” men. Their 
greatest weakness often is the fact 
that “yes” men build up around the 
executive a wall of fiction, when what 
the executive wants most of all is 
plain facts. —Burton BIGELow. 


DARE! 

To-day, as never before, success 
depends on daring. The world is 
electric with dynamic changes! We 
must dare to get in step with the 
parade. We must dare to enter new 
markets. We must dare to adopt 
new methods. We must dare to bring 
out new products. We must dare to 
break new trails. We must dare to 
aggressively campaign for business. 
We must dare to advertise. We must 
dare to bet on America and Ameri- 
can ideals. We must dare to ACT. 

—THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


A friend is a person with whom 
I may be sincere; before whom | 
may think aloud. —EMERSON. 


‘True physical happiness must fol- 
low true spiritual happiness. 
—Joun Gass, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before 
us.—Hebrews 12:1. 


Sent in by R. C. Greene, Denver, 
Colo. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The people cannot look to legisla- 
tion generally for success. Industry, 
thrift, character are not conferred by 
act or resolve. Government cannot 
relieve from toil. It can provide no 
substitute for the rewards of serv- 
ice. —CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Inasmuch as communism is a phi- 
losophy about government, industrial 
relations, economics, society and re- 
ligion, the first obvious prescription 
for its cure is the dissemination of 
correct principles about all these 
things. People must be made to think 
aright if they are to act aright. 

—WitiiAM I. Lonergan, D.D. 


I believe that, as the years go by, 
appreciation of the finer relationships 
of business will increase, confidence 
in each other will be broadened, fair- 
ness to all will become second nature, 
and as a result industry will improve 
its own condition by better serving 
the public welfare. 

—JamEs A. FarReE Lt. 


If you spend too much time sweep- 
ing pebbles out of your path, you 
will never get time to remove the 
boulders. —THE TRUMPETER. 


Luck in fishing is like luck in get- 
ting orders—ten per cent. in knowing 
where to go, ninety per cent. in going 
there. —BrIL_ & Scorrt. 


Hats off to the past; coats off to 
the future. 
—Paciric Mutua. News. 


Whoever admits that he is too 
busy to improve his methods, has ac- 
knowledged himself to be at the end 
of his rope. And that is always the 
saddest predicament which anyone 
can get into. —J. OcbEN ARMOUR. 


A successful man is one who has 
tried, not cried; who has worked, not 
dodged; who has shouldered respon- 
sibility, not evaded it; who has got- 
ten under the burden, not merely 
stood off, looking on giving advice 
and philosophizing on the situation. 
The result of a man’s work is not the 
measure of success. To go down with 
the ship in storm and tempest is bet- 
ter than to paddle away to Paradise 
in an Orthodox canoe. To have 
worked is to have succeeded—we 
leave the results to time. Life is too 
short to gather the Harvest—we can 
only sow. —ELBErRT HUBBARD. 


Speaking much is a sign of vanity, 
for he that is lavish in words is a 
niggard in deed. . 

—S1r WALTER RALEIGH. 





A FEW WEEKS AGO the Maryland Casualty Company 


issued a draft covering full paymentfora small burglaryloss 


sustained by a teacher in the Philadelphia public schools. 
The amount of the draft —$66.75—is unimportant. But 
as a symbol of Maryland steadfastness the transaction has 
real significance. That draft brought the total paid to policy- 
holders since the Company’s founding in 1898 to more 
than $300,000,000 .. ome measure of the unfailing ser- 
vice rendered by The Maryland to American business. 
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our final 1934 issue could be ap- 

proximately applied to the cur- 
rent year with but slight changes. 
Twelve months ago it was said: 

“The country is ending this year 
more satisfactorily than it ended last 
year. ...A year ago the trend was 
running alarmingly towards govern- 
mental regimentation and dictation. 
Brain Trusters were in the saddle, 
cocksure they could drastically re- 
form the country and restore pros- 
perity without enlisting the co- 
operation of the employing classes. 

“To-day the trend is away from 
governmental regimentation and dic- 
tation. .. . A chastening process has 
been at work this year, especially 
during recent months. 

“A year ago America was head- 
ing away from Americanism. Now 
America is heading towards Ameri- 
canism. 

‘All in all, America’s mental state 
shows distinct improvement as com- 
pared with the closing days of 1933. 
Material—industrial, agricultural, in- 
vestment—progress has been, on the 
whole, rather limited. 

“Of course, there have been un- 
favorable developments. Consider, 
for example, the year’s expansion of 
$4,500,000,000 in our government’s 
debt.” 


Weer was said on this page in 


Prices Look Better 


Economic progress has made fur- 
ther headway this year. 

Consider the following price com- 
parisons, issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: 

Year 2 Years 
Ago Ago 

76.5 70.7 
71.1 55.9 
75.0 63.2 


84.9 89.1 
69.3 75.4 


75.7 738 


85.3 83.4 
84.9 85.2 


All commodities 

Farm products 

Foods 

Hides and leather 
products 

Textile products 

Fuel and lighting 
materials 

Metals and metal 
products 

Building materials.... 85. 

Chemicals and drugs.. 81.0 77.4 73.7 

Housefurnishing goods 82.1 82.7 82.0 

Miscellaneous 675 708 65.3 


Progress has been registered by 
security market values. How repre- 
sentative industrial, railway and 
utility common stocks have improved 
in price is here depicted: 

Industrials 
Year 
Now Ago Advance 
97 = 86 11 
11 
31 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Progress Maile 
in 1935 
Here Measured 


Int. Nickel 

Johns Manville 
Sears Roebuck 

Stan. Oil of N. J... 
Timken Roll. Bear.. 
Und. Ell. Fisher 


Western Union 
West. El. & Mfg... 


Utilities 

Am. Tel. & Tel 
Col. Gas & El....... 
LS 6 ee 
North American 
Pac. Gas & El...... 
Peoples Gas, Chic... 
Pub. Serv. N. J 

So. Calif. Edison.... 
U. G. I 


Railroads 


Atch. Top. & S. F... 
Balti. & Ohio 

Ches. & Ohio 

Ill. Central 


No. Pacific 
Penn. 

So. Pacific 
Union Pacific 


WANWAUTO fd fo 


Substantial expansion in volume of 
business has been registered. Indus- 
trial production index figures were 
at 77.6 last December, compared with 
90 this year. 

Durable goods and semi-durable 
goods have shown more life during 


1935 than during any earlier stage 
of the depression. 

Steel production to-day is almost 
exactly 100 per cent. larger. 

Output of motor vehicles is this 
year expected to exceed 4,000,000 
against 2,885,000 last year. Con- 
sumption of electric power lately has 
been higher than even boom-time 
peaks. Five checks are now passing 
through banks for every four twelve 
months ago. Railway traffic is up 15 
per cent. or more. And the year has 
witnessed enlivened activity in de- 
mand for streamlined trains and other 
equipment ; meanwhile, rail earnings 
are much less unsatisfactory. 

Other encouraging developments 
have included notable increase in tele- 
phone installations, freer buying of 
life insurance, gains in savings de- 
posits (now fully $22,000,000,000), 
some betterment in rentals and real 
estate values. 

Retail trade statistics vary, but all 
agree that buying is now running 
well ahead of last year. Indeed, total 
Christmas sales are expected to be 
the best in five years. 

Payrolls in durable-goods indus- 
tries are officially estimated at 17 
per cent. above 1934 and other pay- 
rolls at 9 per cent. better. Even so, 
no great dent has been made in the 
ranks of the unemployed or in the 
appalling national breadline, still com- 
puted at 22,000,000. 

The purchasing power of our 
agricultural population, thanks to the 
dispensation of liberal bounties at the 
expense of taxpayers, has substantial- 
ly mounted. 

A gratifying number of business 
enterprises have been able to treat 
their stockholders less niggardly than 
during recent years. 


Two Significant Events 


Another feature of 1935 has been 
freer spending for travel, recreation, 
amusements. The hotel industry has 
benefitted notably. 

Two events not capable of specific 
statistical measurement stand out: 

Public sentiment has turned against 
further Socialistic experiments and 
restrictions by Washington, especial- 
ly since the Supreme Court declared 
NRA unconstitutional. 

Industry, convinced that all its ef- 
forts to work hand-in-hand with New 
Dealers have proved futile, has come 
out in open opposition and is now 
actively preparing to campaign ag- 
gressively. 

All in all, 1935 has manifested 
America’s inherent recuperative pow- 
ers, even against political harassment 
and in face of sky-rocketing govern- 
ment debts. 

The outlook for 1936 will be dis- 
cussed in our next issue. 





Starting Businesses 
from the Cradle! 


Lord & Thomas, we believe, have a unique record 
in this field, where the mortality rate is high 


[ IS one thing to develop new 
winning sales ideas for an adver- 
tiser whose success is already estab- 
lished. It is a much more difficult 
one to start from scratch and adver- 
tise an infant industry into a robust 
and profitable maturity. 

Yet Lord & Thomas have a unique 
record in this field, where the mor- 
tality rate is high. 

Many of today’s successful adver- 
tisers have had Lord & Thomas 
from the start. Many infant prod- 
ucts christened by us are household 
words today. 

Some such clients have been with 
us 10, 20, 30 years. They won for the 
sole reason that right advertising 
has delivered intrenched leadership 
and rich rewards year after year. 
It is the only kind of advertising 
that Lord & Thomas recognize — 
Salesmanship-in-Print gauged by 
net profits. 

It is this principle which guides 
us in our work for new advertisers 
who came with us last year and this 
year — advertisers who, we believe, 
will be leaders 10, 20 and 30 years 
from today. 


What this means in Experience 


Pioneering in new fields over 63 
years has brought rich rewards not 
only to our advertisers, but invalu- 
able experience to Lord & Thomas. 
We have learned what fails as 
well as what succeeds. While we are 
the last to claim infallibility, we 
have cashed in and capitalized our 
failures — they are not repeated. 
In copy-testing, in radio show- 
manship, and in many other sound 


practices which are accepted to- 
day as fundamentals in advertising, 
Lord & Thomas were the pioneers 
who developed them to their great- 
est effectiveness. 

There are many well-known busi- 
nesses in whose inception we were 
privileged to play a leading part. 
Their problems, as with most new 
industries, embraced not only Sales- 
manship-in-Print, but merchandis- 
ing, distribution, markets and 
dealers. 

It is a source of pride to us that 
these diverse businesses—now grown 
to a robust and outstanding matu- 
rity —still entrust their advertising 
to Lord & Thomas. 

We are equally proud that among 
our new clients today, several are 
starting fresh from the cradle. Busi- 
nesses which bid fair to repeat the 
success of the others. 


Here are a few Examples 


— Seven months ago, a brand new 
challenger made its appearance on 
the horizon of the most bitterly 
contested ground in the drug busi- 
ness. Strategy was planned with the 
help of Lord & Thomas. Within 60 
days, nation-wide distribution and 
display was an accomplished fact. 
Sixteen radio announcements 
brought requests for more than 
2,000,000 samples. Sales volume to- 
day exceeds $40,000 a month, and is 
on the rise at a geometric rate! 


* * *% 


— Twenty-eight years ago, Lord & 
Thomas assisted a group of western 
fruit growers in forming a Coopera- 
tive. An original venture of $3000 


in lowa—a test campaign—marked 
their entrance into advertising. To- 
day, this client has seen the per 
capita consumption of oranges in- 
creased from 32 to 72 a year. 


* * * 


—Twenty years ago, Lord & Thomas 
were asked to advise on the launch- 
ing of a new dentifrice. Our counsel 
was sought not only along the line 
of advertising, but in regard to 
fundamental strategy of manufac- 
ture, merchandising and distribu- 
tion. Aggressive Salesmanship-in- 
Print lifted it to the top of the sales 
field —a world position which it 
has steadily maintained despite in- 
creasingly stiff competition. 


* * * 


— Twelve years ago, a client’s adroit 
mind discovered merchandising 
possibilities in one of his by-prod- 
ucts. Today, it has created a whole 
new industry, with hundreds of imi- 
tators, but true Salesmanship-in- 
Print continues to maintain its dom- 
inance. 


A Product Need Not be New 


These are the stories of a few of the 
many advertisers who continue to 
reap the rewards of Salesmanship- 
in-Print, as practiced by Lord & 
Thomas. 

Nor does a product have to be 
new—like these mentioned—to yield 
new advertising ideas. Men with feel 
for ideas that sell often dig great 
advertising success out of seemingly 
barren or worked-over ground. Some 
of our greatest successes are made 
with products in which others fail 
to find the winning Reason-Why. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 
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What's Ahead 


for Business 


not be held back 
any longer. When 
they are placed, 
production on 
them begins. But 
orders for current 
needs are still be- 
ing held back. 

3. A bit of con- 
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fidence having re- 
turned, more de- 
layed purchases 
are now made, 
and orders for 
current require- 
ments added to 
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Live-Stock Loadings 
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It now appears that our esti- 
mate, printed. October 15th, an- 
ticipating a “Christmas somewhere 
around ten per cent. ahead of last 
year’s” was a bit too cautious. While 
results will vary greatly in different 
parts of the country, a good many 
cities and many stores in other cities 
have a real chance to play Santa 
Claus to a tune fifteen or twenty per 
cent. sweeter than that of December, 
1934. 

It is true that early December re- 
ports have been showing the tendency 
for business gains to dwindle which 
we have been expecting. But it seems 
altogether unlikely that this slowing 
down in other businesses will be 
either so severe or so rapid as to in- 
jure the Christmas retail trade. 

With this issue we again print 
ForBEs’ “bunch of grapes” chart, to 
bring up to date the record of recent 
change. What the chart now shows 
is that, although downturns in rela- 
tion to last year have in many cases 
been several weeks later than we an- 
ticipated, they are nevertheless def- 
initely occurring throughout industry. 

I believe readers will better under- 
stand what is happening now and 
what will most probably happen in 
the near future, if I call their atten- 
tion to what happens over and over 
in business buying. After all, the 
rate of buying is what in the long 
run determines the rate of activity. 

All buying, and particularly in- 
dustrial buying, repeatedly passes 
through four stages: 

1. Every so often there comes a 
time when buyers become over-cau- 
tious, and hold back orders. Produc- 
tion, as a consequence, declines, 
usually to a point below that which 
prevailed at the same time a year 
earlier. 


2. After a time, many orders can- 


A MERRY Christmas to business! 


. Coal Loadings 


il 
12. 
‘S Electric Output 
15. Petroleum Production 
16. Steel Activity 


them. For a 
while, then, busi- 
ness works over- 
time to catch up. 

4. With more 
than the normal 
number of orders 
in. hand, some industries now get be- 
hind on delivery. There is also a 
tendency for prices to stiffen, and for 
general confidence to rise. So orders 
for goods not yet needed come into 
the picture, at the same time that 
production of delayed orders has be- 
come pretty well cleaned up. 

After this fourth stage, what? 
Obviously we get right back to stage 
one again. When all advance orders 
have been cleaned up, there is again 
a tendency to delay the placement of 
orders to the last possible minute. 

Early last Spring, business in this 
country was in stage one. During 
the Summer, we passed through stage 
two, reaching stage three in early 
Autumn. Then came stage four, the 
stage of anticipation made extra in- 
tense this time by the very special 
anticipation in the motor industry. 

It is therefore not in the least 
alarming that we are again entering 
upon a brief stage of delayed buying 
in most industries. Before the Winter 
is over, we should be in stage two 
again, once more on the upward 
swing. But in the meantime prac- 
tically all the figures in our posses- 
sion definitely point to some slowing 
down in business activity. 

Therefore, for the immediate fu- 
ture under-optimism continues to be 
safer than over-optimism. —C. H. 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple dia- 
gram of the time at which various indus- 
tries have changed their courses in relation 
to the previous year, or may be expected to 


Coke Loadings 


Solvency 


change them in the near future. Each num- }- 


ber refers to an industry named in the key 
above. Circled numbers indicate downterns 
(in relation to last year) which have defi- 
nitely taken place; wuncircled numbers, 
downturns tentatively recorded. Solid lines, 
past; broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the high- 
est point reached before the downturn. 








more 
sparkle 


...and you 


can prove it! 


MAKE THE 24-HOUR TEST 


Even after an opened bottle of 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water has 
been in your refrigerator for 24 
long hours ...it still comes out full 
of lively, long-lasting sparkle. For 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water is 
even clearer than distilled water. 
It keeps its sparkle 
because it is so 
pure and clear! 


You can imagine 
how much more 
zestful a “soda” 
like this makes 
your tall drinks. 
And it costs only 
3¢ a drink. 
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Throughout the country special traffic safety efforts are getting the co-operation of automobile manufacturers and 
dealers. This cabriolet, loaned by a Pontiac dealer, recently toured the city of Charleston, West Virginia, 


demonstrating proper and 


improper driving 


practices 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Employment High; Output Skyrockets 


Automobile plants have been giving 
maximum employment to labor this 
year ever since the first snows began 
to fly. Production has been going up 
sharply at a time of year when it 
usually goes down. Total output for 
1935 now looks like 4,000,000! Fall 
new-model announcements and Fall 
automobile shows are _ responsible. 
Buying has been brisk and a shortage 
of cars still exists in many lines. 

Before the Fall announcement ex- 
periment can be pronounced a com- 
plete success, several more months 
at least must roll by. It is important 
that January, February and March 
production be well maintained. There 
is no immediate reason to expect a 
major change in production sched- 
ules in the next sixty days, unless the 
excellent sales of November and De- 
cember should give dealers a used- 
car burden too heavy for easy han- 
dling in mid-Winter. 

Interesting as a practical attempt 
to provide against all possible con- 
tingencies is the $60,000,000 employ- 
ment-stabilization fund which Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation has set up. 
This fund will be used chiefly to 
build up inventories, principally of 
component parts. 


Attendance Down, Sales Up, at Fall Shows 


“Were. the Autumn automobile 
shows as successful as those held in 
January?” That question has been 
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asked hundreds of times in recent 
weeks. It cannot be answered cate- 
gorically. 

Attendance at the November shows 
was less than at the January exhibits 
with one or two notable exceptions 
—chief of which was Chicago where 
a new show site, elimination of hotel 
exhibits by manufacturers and a 
parade of models before seated spec- 
tators combined to set new attendance 
records. 

Actual buying was better in No- 
vember than in January at some of 
the shows where attendance declined. 
How much the relatively better buy- 
ing was due to the timing of the 
exhibits and how much to a contin- 
ued upward trend in the general busi- 
ness cycle remains for the statisticians 
to figure out a year or so hence. 

But the shows themselves must be 
considered as incidents in a broad 
attempt to flatten out the automobile 
sales curve and thus help to stabilize 
employment. 


Action in Service Problems 


I asked W. E. Holler, Chevrolet’s 
vice-president in charge of sales, the 
other day what he rated as an out- 
standing Chevrolet merchandising 
achievement of 1935. He came back 
with a statement about a program of 
service expansion which has sound 
ideas for almost any business which 
has a mechanical product to sell. The 
fundamentals of this expanded 1935 


service program, he said, are four: 
(1) Adequate space for the dealer 
to handle customer’s work; (2) ad- 
equate tools and equipment to do 
good work in the most efficient man- 
ner; (3) adequate staff of mechanics 
thoroughly trained on Chevrolet; (4) 
capable service management to tie the 
other three items together. 

To carry out this program there 
has been set up a Dealer Building 
Department manned by competent 
architects in which 191 new building 
plans and seventy remodelings are 
now under way. In company classes 
conducted in key cities, 13,417 Chev- 
rolet mechanics have been trained 
thus far in 1935—and 443 mechan- 
ical schools have been held for the 
Government in CCC and other Fed- 
eral and State camps. Monthly films 
dealing with a variety of service 


.problems are sent to 4,372 dealers 


and a wealth of additional activities 
back up every one of the four ob- 
jectives. 


Design Encourages Safe Driving 


Into modern automobiles have been 
designed, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, many features to encourage calm, 
courteous driving as opposed to the 
nervously competitive kind most of 
us indulge in so often. 

Brakes, for example, have been 
made to operate more smoothly as 
well as more quickly. Visibility of 
instrument panels has been improved, 
so that you can read the instruments 
without strain and without removing 
your attention from the road for 
more than a moment. Speedometers 
have been made easier to see, so you 
won't slip unawares into speeds which 
are dangerous under given traffic 
conditions. Obstructions have been 
cleared from the front driving com- 
partments of many cars, thus con- 
tributing to comfortable, relaxed car 
operation even when three people 
ride in front. 

All along the. line, there has been 
an attempt to incorporate design im- 
provements which will encourage safe 
driving—as well as help to alleviate 
the inevitably disastrous effects of 
unsafe driving. 

There are some indications, too, 
that car makers may be found placing 
less emphasis in advertising on what 
their particular cars will do in com- 
petition with other cars and more 
on what they will do for passenger 
comfort and relaxed driving. Should 
such a trend gain momentum, the 
social influence which automobile ad- 
vertising unquestionably exerts might 
help to change the psychology of the 
average driver from one of competi- 
tion with every other driver to one of 
seeking maximum enjoyment in the 
easy operation of his own car. 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


“We Think You Will Agree” 


E.uiort SERVICE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

Thank you for your valued order for 
one copy of “Rex Cole on Salesmanship” 
together with your remittance to cover. 
Inasmuch as we are required by law to 
collect the New York City Sales Tax for 
the relief of the unemployed we know you 
will be willing to send us four cents in 
stamps to cover it. 

Very truly yours, 
B. C. Forpes PustisHinc CoMPANY 


B. C. Forses PustisHinc ComMpANy 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

We all talk so much about efficiency 
and the saving of pennies. Well, here’s 
a good one from your own office. 

First—Don’t know what your costs are 
to write the letter asking for four cents 
in stamps; stationery, writer’s time, over- 
head, etc. Also the cost of envelope en- 
closed. 

Second—It cost you two cents to mail 
it and the net amount for your tax is four 
cents. 

Third—It costs us four cents plus two 
for a stamp, to comply with the request. 

Result—Loss for both parties. 


Very truly yours, 
Grorce J. KapbeEL, president 
Exttotr SERvIcCE CoMPANY 


GrorceE J. KapeL, president 
E.iiotr SERvIcE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Kadel: 

We appreciate the spirit in which your 
letter is written and readily admit that 
you are quite correct. Perhaps the follow- 
ing, taken from the Rules and Regulations 
pertaining to the New York City Sales 
Tax, will give you the reason for our lack 
of efficiency: “The tax shall be paid by 
the purchaser to the vendor. . . . The 
vendor shall be liable for the collection 
of the tax. . . . No seller may absorb 
the tax or tell the buyer that he will pay 
the tax. Any wilful failure to charge or 
state separately the tax from the selling 
price of the article sold or service ren- 
dered is a misdemeanor.” 

We think you will be inclined to agree 
with us that tax laws are not made for 
the convenience of business. 


Very truly yours, 
B. C. Forses PuBLIsHING COMPANY 


Taxes and History 


“History reveals,” says Forses Maca- 
ZINE, “that powerful nations have invari- 
ably been ruined by mounting tax burdens. 
No nation ever spent as much money as 
America is spending to-day. How much 
further can we go into debt, how much 
further can we go in governmental ex- 
penditures, without inviting ruinous hard- 
ships ?” 

The question is a vital one. If govern- 
ment could spend the nation’s income bet- 
ter than private individuals and groups, 
the large percentage that the taxpayer has 
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Taxes on Estates, 
Gifts and Personal 
Incomes 


Giving Effect to the 
1935 Federal Revenue Act 
and New York State Taxes 





How Will The New Taxes 


Affect Your Estate? 


Ban pamphlet above, available on request, shows the 
amount of Federal and New York Estate taxes, Federal 
Gift taxes, and Federal and New York Income taxes on 
estates and gifts ranging from $100,000 to $10,000,000, 
and on incomes from $10,000 to $500,000. 


The estate tax provisions of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1935 are now effective. The increased gift tax rates 
will take effect January 1, 1936. 


As trustee under a deed of trust, we can manage 
funds, securities or other property for your benefici- 
aries—you can retain direction of investment policy 
or give us full discretion. As executor and trustee 
under your will, we can provide efficient and respon- 
sible administration of your estate—the economy 
and protection of such administration were never 


more important. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44th STREET 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


MADISON AVENUE at 60th STREET 


ANTWERP 
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to pay would not be so bad, but govern- 
ment is notoriously inefficient and extrava- 
gant in its handling of affairs. 

The revolt of the taxpayer is a natural 
one. In all other instances the individual 
wants to know and has the right to know 
how his money will be spent. When he 
hands it over to the government his con- 
trol over his contribution is very vague 
indeed... . 

Great governments have been mired by 
the weight of debt and have lost sense of 
proportion by extravagance. History pro- 
vides America with a warning—From 
editorial in Berlin, Wis., Journal. 


Thought on Thoughts 


Your “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life” page is getting better with every 
issue. That page alone, in my opinion, 


is worth the whole subscription—J. K. 
Morey, advertising manager, C. D. Jen- 
nings & Company, Chicago, II. 


Accord, Appreciation, Respect 


I must tell you how much I enjoy your 
magazine. I am thoroughly in accord with 
many of the articles written—M. G. Mn- 
LER, Wilmington, Del. 


I am writing to show my appreciation 
of your stand for the principles which 
made America great. Keep up your edu- 
cational program lest the American people 
sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
—J. L. Oyter, Waynesboro, Pa. 


We have a lot of respect for the stand 
Mr. Forbes has taken with relation to 


the New Deal. He is absolutely fearless, 
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Be strong 
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good grade of Bond and Writing Papers for office and school use. 


A message from KVP, makers of Food Protection Papers and a 1 


1936 - what? 


Will Fear and Worry get you down? Don't let them, they 


are Killers! 


Wars and rumors of wars are their deadly 


weapons, political and economic uncertainties their fatal 


poisons. 


You are greater than anything that can happen to you. 
Faith and Courage will conquer all difficulties. 


Go forward, and be strong and very courageous! 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT 
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and a man after our own heart—Nea 
A. MITCHELL, assistant general manager, 
Howard Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


You have undoubtedly the best business 
magazine in the country—H. F. Hen- 
ricHs, The Henry F. Henrichs Press, 
Litchfield, Ill. 


To Keep Up 
I have over a period of several years 
made rather free use of the contents of 
your $$ in Inventions page. Purpose: to 
aid in keeping up with new developments. 
—W. D. Baytey, The William Bayley 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Every Class Injured 

B. C. Forbes, eminent financial and 
economic analyst, writes: “Official figures 
gathered by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute reveal that of the 470,464 stock- 
holders of 33 companies (representing 93 
per cent. of the total industry), 64 per 
cent. own less than 20 shares each, while 
88 per cent hold less than 100 shares 
mm. . 

Demagogues would have you believe 
that legislation striking at corporations and 
their shareholders affects only “the idle 
rich”; that such bills are part and parcel 
of the “soak the rich” program. 

There may have been a stage in our 
development when that would have been 
true. But it is true no longer. To-day 
rich, middle-class and poor alike invest in 
stock holdings. And when you strike at 
corporate security, you injure every class 
of human _ society—From editorial in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dispatch. 


$8,181,216,064 Taxes Paid 
by 126 Companies in 10 Years 


(Continued from page 18) 


tax-leviers. Whereas net earnings 
for last year are estimated at $264,- 
000,000, total taxes, amounted to 
$1,046,149,575. Almost as much 
went to tax gatherers as went into 
pay envelopes, $1,216,764,000. 

In the electric light and power 
industry total taxes are rapidly draw- 
ing .nearer to total payrolls. Last 
year $245,000,000 had to be provided 
in taxes; payrolls, $360,000,000. 
Whereas operating revenues last year 
increased 30 per cent. over 1925, 
taxes multiplied 104 per cent. 

Motor vehicle users last year paid 
$3,326,000 daily in taxes, a total of 
$1,214,000,000. Taxes now equal 
$38.11 for each of America’s 25,000,- 
000 motor owners. 

From cigarettes the Government 
derived only $3,969,191 revenue in 
1900. For the year ended June 30, 
1934, collections were $350,299,442, 
an increase of 8,725 per cent.! 

How much longer can the national 
income, the income of the people, 
stand rapidly-soaring tax absorp- 
tions? Government is already with- 
drawing far too much from the kitty. 
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AFRAID OF THE DARK? 


YOU SHOULD BE 


FACTORY ACCIDENTS DUE TO 


POOR LIGHTING 


COST $300,000,000 A YEAR 


OOD LIGHT reduces accidents, 
spoilage — improves quality, 
production, morale. The difference 
in cost between good and poor light- 
ing is so small that the light that’s 
right for men to see by is often worth 
many times what you pay for it. 
We maintain a staff of specialists 
who have helped many industries 
toward more profitable lighting and 


other uses of electricity. Similar ser- 
vice is available in giving you the 
benefit of the latest developments in 
the uses of gas and steam. Any of 
our customers in New York City is 
entitled to this cooperation. If you 
like, we’ll submit plans and recom- 
mendations. There is no charge for 
this. Write or phone. 

As business speeds up, be ready. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK, “HOW GOOD INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING PAYS” 


ELECTRIC, GAS AND STEAM COMPANIES OF 


CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Miracles Wrought 
by New Machinery 


utual dependence Cote fr ae 


The complex locking device of a slide 

ELEASED from destructive fastener can be cast in zinc at the rate 

legislation, the utilities will be- of forty a minute. When made of 

come the largest potential con- stampings, the rate is five per minute. 

sumers of copper, iron, steel and It is frequently possible so to design 

durable goods in the country. a die that it will serve for several 

parts of a single device. Thus a single 

casting shot makes multiple parts 
with consequent economies. 

Quite recently, a household device 

: oe to grind up waste food so that it can 

goods in anticipation be disposed of down a sink drain was 

of customer require- pe Soa placed on the market. It might have 

ments. Principal Subsidiaries been made by a number of different 

On the other hand, Appalachian Electric Power Co. methods. But the manufacturer chose 

the company stands Atlantic City Electric Company zinc die castings, and he saved $25 

ready to provide the Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. over any other known method of pro- 


durable goods indus- eanetlgeetng Han ng aay nf | duction. Die casting a steering-wheel 


tries with adequate de- Klasspert’ Uullinice, Restugernted hub, in another instance, meant a sav- 
pendable power from The Ohio Power Company ing of 25 cents per car to an auto- 
its interconnected sys- The Scranton Electric Company mobile manufacturer. 
tem and modern plants ne ee ey Die casting use has broadened 
aggregating a million rapidly as designers have come to 
horse-power. realize that die-cast parts, even 
though an entire mechanism cannot 
be so made, may achieve economies. 
AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. Thus, stampings can be combined 
with die castings to save fabrication 
and machining where stampings 
alone would result in a large amount 
of scrap. 

Coincident with the rise of die cast- 
ing comes welding to make the third 
great contribution to production 
methods. Its recent growth is ex- 


THREE SOURCES emplified in the production of one of 


America’s lowest-priced automobiles, 
OF STRENGTH where a single chassis-and-body com- 
ees bination employs 3,240 resistance 
welds. A few years ago only 1,339 
were used. 
Three facts of electric service bear constant — nas - forgings are 
eae widely used in manutacturing proc- 
repetition— esses, and resistance welding a. 
ro a means for uniting them to 
: orm integral parts of superior 
its cheapness, strength at speeds heretofore = 
its increasing availability, tainable. Welding can even modify 
d ‘ A the use of sand castings. For exam- 
its universality of use. ple, a paper-cutter lever formerly cast 
in iron is ww being made by welding 
ie two steel forgings. The result is 
They form an unyielding bedrock upon greater lt al a 41-per-cent. 
which an enduring structure of prime eco- saving in weight; and the paper cut- 
meienlr acd aphid tiene in Delle ter is now designed solely for useful 
. strength, without restrictions imposed 
by the limitations of _casting re-in- 
forcement. 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY The development of welding equip- 
ment has been in the direction of 
Electricity Is Cheap in the Philadelphia Area automatic machines. The advantages 
are a lower degree of operator 
fatigue, more uniform welds, faster 
operation, lower current consumption 
and longer electrode life. A recent 
<a factory test proved not only that bet- 
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American Gas and Electric Company is in a strong 
financial position. With uncertainties removed, the 
company will be able to proceed with its plans for the 
utilization of durable 





















































































A YEAR AGO we said: “Today, to the country the railroads have an importance even 
greater than at any time in the past... Once place the railroads in a position where they 
can safely replace obsolete and uneconomic equipment, and their released new pur- 
chasing power will surge forward, the very spearhead of our nation’s drive toward ie 
business recovery.” The railroads are now moving into such a buying position. 


In May, we delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio two full-sized streamlined passen- 
ger trains—“The Royal Blue” and the “Abraham Lincoln.” Built of aluminum and 


steel alloys, respectively, these trains weigh less than 60 percent as much as the units 
they replace. 





In July, the Gulf, Mobile and Northern put in service two trains of our design and 
construction, each known as “The Rebel.” With Diesel -electric drive, these light- 
weight, non-articulated streamlined trains are safe at 100 miles an hour, or more. Fuel 
costs. for “The Rebel” are covered by a single passenger’s fare. 


At intervals during the year we have delivered to railroads, both in this country and 
in South America, a number of individually engined, mechanically driven, stream - 
lined, light-weight rail cars capable of high speed with complete comfort and safety. 
These have proved remarkably satisfactory and economical for use on feeder lines or 
for frequent turn-around service. 
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) One, or more, of these three Q. C. f° types—adapted in detail to your individual re- 

1 quirements—will serve more satisfactorily, and at lower operating cost, than present 

t heavy equipment. Ask us for detailed data. 

d 

: AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY | 

t 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. - PHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 

d 

Developing the Small C th 

CvCLOPINE a 

3, 

- A HOLDING AND SERVICING COMPANY JOB 

S 

9 O BRING to a community The holding companies associated Bond and Share Company, and the | 

a more reliable electric service with Electric Bond and Share Com- service of the operating companies, 

e is a distinct contribution to its bet- pany have continually aided and en- backed by the resources of the hold- 
terment. To’ bring to a community couraged their operating subsidiaries ing companies, is always safeguarded 

i unsurpassed electric service where to extend the advantages of ade- to the maximum extent. 

)- no electric service before existed is quate, efficient _ electric service to The history of rates in these terri- 

Oo to establish a vitalizing force which, small communities and rural areas—- tories hae been. one.ol. danmeued 
when multiplied almost two thou- as well as to the larger cities served es y : h 

r fol iohtily i h by th bsidiari revision. Customer savings throug 

4 sand old, counts mightily in the y these subsidiaries. these reductions, during the past 
national well being. Th . ee es seven years alone, aggregate above 

e operating subsidiaries in these . : 

y , : $81,000,000 — stimulating the more 

. The history of the Electric Bond groups have been supplied with extended use of appliances and 

t and Share Group is the history of ner ow oak coe and vas enabling aggressive merchandising 
the continuous extension of modern a t Stien done - pe nly activities with highly progressive 

, electric and gas service at lower and i Ae a ane opera- results. : 

| ee ee ee See Of the 1,833 communities which 

4 and rural areas not theretofore As a result, electric or gas service, never had electric service until 

a served, or only inadequately served. or both, have been widely extended brought to them by companies of 

l Large modern generating plants and in the territories served by the sub- the Electric Bond and Share Group, 

d interconnecting transmission lines sidiaries of the domestic holding 97.9% have populations of less 

7 have made this possible. companies associated with Electric than 1,000. 

: In adding to the comfort and welfare of the American people, the Public Utility Industry has 

f brought prosperity to millions of workers through the increased activity of many of our 

major industries supplying materials used in construction of plant and equipment. 
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Mindful Management 


Thoughtful consideration for 
its working force ,can be 


expected from a concern 
that has 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


This manifests a desire to do 
the right thing. 


_ To Employers: 
At your call if interested. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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WHEN IN 
NEW YORK 


stay at the hotel that sets 
the standard for perfection 
of appointments, cuisine, 
service and comfort. 


A splendid location — you 


can step from the door into 
the busy whirl of shops and 
theatres. 


And you meet everybody 
in the RITZ BARS—a sepa- 


rate one reserved for men. 


+ RITZ-CARLTON } 


§& ALBERT KELLER, Pres. Madison at 46th 


The Ritz-Carlton of Boston under the 


same management 


Fewgertoot~ 
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ter welds could be made with an auto- 
matic machine than with a foot-op- 
erated type, but also that four times 
the number of welds could be made 
before it was necessary to dress the 
points. 

Stemming from experimental work 
in welding has come a side issue 
which promises to be vastly helpful 
to the small-scale manufacturer: a 
process for building up the cutting 
edge on metal-working tools when 
they have become worn in service. 
It applies to lathe tools, bits, mill- 
ing cutters, drills, cutting and form- 
ing dies and cutters; it is nothing 
more nor less than welding high- 
speed tool steel to tool shanks and 
then grinding down this steel to shar- 
pen after it has cooled. Such a weld- 
ing process can effect substantial sav- 
ings in hard-facing tools and in wid- 
ening their usefulness. 

Anyone who has watched produc- 
tion” processes must be deeply im- 
pressed with the extraordinary con- 
trol now being exercised over the 
flow of materials. It is the co-ordi- 
nation of this flow with machine op- 
eration which has made present-day 
production so efficient. Conveyors, as 
material-handling devices are termed, 
have been developed and installed in 
almost every industry, yet they con- 
tinue to improve and to conquer new 
territory. 


New Methods Create Still Newer Ones 


Conveyors, though standardized in 
some applications, must be designed 
to meet strict specifications, and 
this sometimes involves important 
changes in the production processes 
themselves. This has just occurred in 
the shoe industry. Before the slow, 
established method of handling 
leather could be changed, ways and 
means had to be devised for acceler- 
ating and controlling the wetting of 
leather prior to working and drying 
it. The means having been found— 
it involved, among other things, the 
development of a special chemical— 
the doors swung open to conveyoriz- 
ing the industry. 

The problems which confront the 
conveyor engineer are legion, but 
they are solved one by one. In the 
ceramic industry the fragile nature of 
the product in course of manufacture 
demanded perfection of a vibration- 
less handling system. In the manu- 
facture of electric-light bulbs the 
problem of how to convey the hot 
blown bulbs away from the producing 
machine arose; it was solved by using 
an asbestos belt. 

Sometimes conveyors have nothing 
to do with production processes, but 
the savings they make possible are 
just as great. Notable strides have 
been made in improving conveyors 





The man behind General Electric’s 
huge promotion of modern homes 
is Owen D. Young, chairman; and 
that promotion, assert real-estate 
men, is one big reason for awaken- 
ing interest in home building. 











for unloading ships, for instance. A 
spiral conveyor recently installed for 
unloading fertilizer chemicals does its 
job in three hours with the aid of six 
men, while the previous system took 
thirty men twenty-four hours. The 
change-over cost $275,000 but the 
system paid for itself in less than six 
months. 

Even the handling of products 
after manufacture has been mechan- 
ized to the end that cost may be cut. 
Sorting, counting and wrapping can 
be done without human touch. There 
is a machine which wraps gum in in- 
dividual pieces from endless rolls of 
imprinted paper; should the imprint 
not be centered just right on the 
package, a photo-electric-cell hookup 
makes the proper adjustment and the 
machine rolls on. And quite a differ- 
ent type of machine weighs glass tub- 
ing to sort it for diameter as it comes 
off the production line in even lengths. 
Should a tube be out of size a mere 
fraction, the machine flips it onto a 
separate pile. 

A better and a safer job is being 
done wherever the latest equipment 
is being used. Motorized speed re- 
ducers, which combine reduction 
gears and motors in a common hous- 
ing, increase efficiency while reduc- 
ing the dangers of open gearing; au- 
tomatic wood shapers are equipped 
with airlocks which prevent the ma- 
chines from being started before loads 
are safely locked in place; high-speed 
machine tools have finger-tip or push- 
button control for instantaneous di- 
rection of machine operation, while 
dials and gauges measure the prog- 
ress of the work down to a quarter 
of a hair in diameter. Nothing is left 
to chance. 

Whether one manufactures pins or 
locomotives, in small quantities or 
large, there is a machine available 
which will do the job quicker, better 
and at lower cost. 














IT CAN BE DONE 


“Customer Satisfaction and Improved Earnings” are synonymous with “Liberal Use at Low Prices” 








THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. 


266 PEARL STREET S. FERGUSON 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HARTFORD, CONN. V.E. BIRD. eres 


ADDRESS YOUR REPLY TO THE COMPANY AND REFER TO 





November 15, 1935 


Mr.B.C.Forbes,Editor, 
FORBES, 

B.C.Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Forbes, 


Our interview of yesterday was greatly appreciated. 


As I see the present picture, the public has a valid grievance in 
that they generally have not been able to make as liberal a use of 
power in their homes as they wished because, for one reason or 

another, the price for liberal use has generally been held higher 
than the actual cost of furnishing such liberal use would require. 


It does not soothe at all to be told that the average bill is so 
small as to be inmaterial, or that the price for such average use has 
been steadily reduced by all companies. 


Some of the public still erroneously think that it is excessive earn- 
ings on the part of the companies that stand in the way of their 
desires,and therefore erroneously attack the rates they now pay for 
the present small use. 


The attention of company executives has in the past been so occupied 
in repeatedly proving in rate cases that earnings and rates for 
"present® small usage are not excessive that it is only recently 
that attention has been given to the need and practicability of 
lowering the price for potential but not-yet-obtained business. 


Yours very truly, 


- 


SF:S S. FERGUSON; 
Chairman of the Board 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be giad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin .F.M.48 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury <A e- Boston, Mass. 

















POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















SCHABACKER 
METHOD 


STOCK CHART 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of instruction by 
mail on the scientific approach to 
unusual market profits, with special 
emphasis on the proper uses of stock and 
commodity charts. By R. W. Schabacker, 
for eight years Financial Editor of Forbes 
Magazine and author of “Stock Market 
Profits” and “Stock Market Theory and 
Practice.” A three-months’ training 
course with 400 pages of clear advice, 
rule and information, illustrated with over - 
90 actual market charts, and a complete 
question and answer service. 
Special price reduction still in effect. 
Write for full information and a new de- 
scriptive booklet “A” with sample studies. 


The SCHABACKER Institute 


30 Ridge Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


ESISTANCE to decline has de- 
F veloped at the points indicated 

in our previous issue—1l41 in 
the Dow-Jones industrial average and 
111 in the Times average, the latter 
being shown in the chart herewith. 
Up to this writing the reaction low 
in the Dow-Jones average has been 
140.38, so that from the round-figure 
chartist’s viewpoint, the 141 level has 
held. The decline was checked at 
111.19 in the Times average. 

Satisfactory technical rallies have 
followed. 

Relatively better performance, as 
to resistance points, in the Times 
average Clearly indicates the changing 
character of the market, with much 
better action in the rails than in the 
industrials. For the 50-stock average 
is equally divided between rails and 
industrials. 

In fact, the railroad stocks have 
been the mainstay of the market on 
the recent set-back, along with the 
metal mining stocks in which group 
the coppers have stood out consistent- 
ly. Utilities have also acted well and 
improving performance may be 
looked for in this group. 

Railroad shares, aided by cheerful 
October earnings, have lived up to 
the hope we expressed in our Nov. 
1 issue that “real strength in the rails 
would provide better underpinning 





for the entire list.” And we suggest- 
ed then that, as bad situations were 
cleared up, “selected rails may well 
advance.” 

But it would be unwise for the 
trader to let strength in the rails 
blind him to the uncertain position 
of the industrials, particularly the 
sore spots which have cropped out 
very noticeably in pivotal speculative 
leaders in the motor, farm equipment, 
building, and electrical equipment 
groups. These shares have had to 
take heavy realizing sales and so far 
have shown receding bottoms and 
inability to: make new tops on rallies. 
These over-worked stocks have been 
a drag upon the general market and 
their weakened position has appeared 
to be a constant threat to stability 
during the period that leadership has 
been shifting from the industrial to 
the railroad and metal groups. 

Lagging former leaders and low- 
ered vitality in the industrial group 
have produced a notable change in 
formation on the recent decline as 
compared with the set-back in late 
September and early October. On 
the former decline (see chart) two 
sharp dips were followed by strong 
upthrusts, with more “snap” in the 
industrials than rails. On the latest 
decline, tops have been pressed per- 
sistently lower, with best resistance 
in the rails. The “upthrusts” are 
missing. 

We now have less faith in the 
market’s reaching our “top guesses” 
of 119-120 Times and 152-157 Dow- 
Jones in the near future. New highs 
—117 Times and 149-150 Dow- 
Jones—are likely to bring out con- 
siderable stock. We would suggest 
taking short-term profits around such 
levels. Violation of our resistance 
levels would also be a “selling signal.” 
Long-term positions may well be 
maintained. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





HOW LONG 
THIS BULL 
MARKET? 


Many investors are asking “when 
will this bull market end?” A re- 
print of the FINANCIAL 
WORLD’s new analysis of this 
timely subject is being sent to 
every new subscriber. If you re- 
turn this “ad” and $1 at once you 
will also receive the next four 
issues of America’s 33-year-old 
Investment Weekly. (Each issue is 
full of vital facts every investor 
needs.) In addition, you will re- 
ceive the following valuable extra 
aids to more profitable long term 
investing: 


The December issue of our 
stock ratings and data book 
covering 1300 stocks, reprints 
of analyses appraising the value 
of 13 Public Utility Holding 
Companies, “What Independent 
Oils Attractive?”, “An Im- 
portant Market Signal,” “35 
Previous Recommendations 
Still Attractive,’’ “Inflation 
Looms Nearer,” “Rail Shares in 
Best Position,” 64 “Stock Fac- 
tographs” and “An Analytical 
Basis for Selecting Stocks.” 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 F. B. West Street, New York, N. Y. 




















DIVIDENDS 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 

On November 22 a quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the $6.00 prior 
preferred stock and a dividend of 
one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share on the 7% Preferred 
stock of the above corporation 
were declared by the Board of 
Directors, both payable January 2, 
1936, to stockholders of record at 
the close of -business December 
10, 1935. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On November 22 a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-fourths per 
cent (1%%) per share on the pre- 
ferred stock of the above corpora- 
tion was declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable January 2, 1936, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 


1935. 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 

















WALL STREET POINTERS 























Low-Priced 
Stocks That Look 
Attractive 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


listed on the New York Stock 

Exchange could have been includ- 
ed in a list entitled, “Low-priced 
stocks.” At that time, New York 
Central was $8, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road $6, U. S. Steel $21, du Pont 
$22, Chrysler $5, General Motors 
$7, American Smelting $5. 

Few people had the money, cour- 
age, or wisdom to buy stocks then. 
The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
have since advanced from 41 to 149, 
but these averages are made up of 
thirty leading stocks, and hence do 
not show what has happened to the 
so-called“ittle stocks.” 

All brokers know that a large 
majority of their customers like to 
buy low-priced stocks, with the view 
of securing the greatest number of 
shares for their money, and if a 
broker discourages a customer from 
buying a “cat-and-dog” stock, the 
customer is very likely to buy the 
stock through some other broker. 

After the leading stocks have had 
a large rise, such as indicated above, 
one must be ultra-careful in selecting 
low-priced stocks, and he must be 
reasonably sure that a considerable 
period of business improvement lies 
ahead. 

The point is that if conditions war- 
rant a long bear movement in the 
leading high-priced stocks, such con- 
ditions would similarly affect the 
low-priced stocks. 

At this time there is nothing to 
indicate that a bear market is develop- 
ing. 

It is probable that any declines or 
shake-outs will be merely temporary 
hesitations on the road to better times. 
It would be unreasonable to think 
we are headed for dire times after 
five years of wearing out everything, 
with call money at 34 of one per cent., 
with enormous amounts of idle capi- 
tal available, and with the bond mar- 
ket making new highs, and with a 


I: June, 1932, nearly all stocks 








What Next— 
a Recovery. .ora 


Further Break? 


After a 9 point break and a partial 
recovery (Dow-Jones averages) many 
look for a further rapid advance in 
stock prices. Yet there are others 
who maintain that stock prices will 
sag for a time or even break sharply. 


Do you know which is most likely 
to happenP 


The knowledge you display in antici- 
pating price change determines the 
protection you give your account— 
and the amount of profits you make. 


Following our advices to buy 
from March until November, Mr. 
Wetsel warned of an impending 
break three weeks before the 
market declined 9 points. As a 
result A. W. Wetsel clients were 
able to make full profits through- 
out this period. 


This organization specifically advises 
clients WHEN to buy or sell, 
WHICH stocks and at WHAT prices. 


Send for Mr. Wetsel’s current analy- 
sis of the market and specific recom- 
mendations—free. Also informative 
booklet about trading. Mail coupon 
now. 


A. W. WETSEL 


Advisory Service, Inc. 


The only Investment Counsel -.-~ a 
Under the Direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free Mr. Wetsel’s current 
analysis and booklet. F114 


Trerrrereerereeeeee eee eee 

















WOULD YOU BUY... 
Servel or Kelvinator ? 


The real situation for investors is none 
too obvious. What would you do? One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain Power” 

registered at .0537, the other .0661. Some 
day one will far outstrip the other because 
of this difference . . . and for no other 
reason. 


Canny investors will get our comparison 
now, with the interpretation of the “In- 
dex” for these issues and its revealing 
incisiveness. FREE to readers of this 
advertisement—write to Dept. 133D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
Ma Mg Me vision. ists. 








The value of Forbes Maga- 

zine to the advertiser ts 

based upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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Cashing In on 
Roosevelt 


To investors who are complaining 
about the Roosevelt administra- 
tion: 


Naturally, Hoover securities have 
gone down. But Roosevelt se- 
curities have gone up. They are 
going up very much more if he is 
re-elec 


The Babson Organization is en- 
deavoring to get clients into 
Roosevelt securities instead of 
urging them to hang on to Hoover 
securities. Investors who are will- 
ing to recognize and profit by the 
new conditions are invited to sub- 
scribe for Babson’s Reports. 


We now have available a few extra 
copies of our recent report entitled 
“Cashing In on Roosevelt.” Would 
you like a copy gratis? 








Babson's Reports, i 


Div. 14-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
Send gratis your report entitled 
“Cashing In on Roosevelt.” 








GENERAL 


= 30thConsecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


November 25, 1935. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share upon the preferred stock of the 
company, payable January 2, 1936, to all pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1935. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 
This is the 30th consecutive dividend on 
General Mills’ Preferred. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


gar 


WHY NOT 
NOW? 

















Street & No. 
City & State 








A Subscription to FORBES 


makes a useful, sensible and 
pleasing Christmas Gift . . . 
Clip attached coupon and mail it at once with your 
remittance and we will send a handsome Christmas 


Card to the recipient of your gift. The subscription 
will start with the first issue of 1936. 


For additional names please use separate sheet of 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Send FORBES for 1 year (24 issues) at $5.00 


and mail him a Christmas Card announcing my gift. 
My remittance is enclosed. 


Foreign Postage $1.00 a year extra 
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probable boom in residential building 
ahead. 

In buying low-priced stocks, it is 
recommended that an equal amount 
of money be placed in about twenty 
different stocks, such as those in- 
cluded in the following list, which is 
believed to have reasonably good 
prospects. These stocks are arranged 
in groups, such as_ agricultural, 
amusement, automobile, etc.: 


Price 
Now Range 1929-35 
Approx. High Low 
Minneapolis- Moline 
Plow 7 51 1 
Paramount Pic. 
—_ ).. ee 12 
Radio Corp. ...... 12 
Stewart Warner .. 17 77 
Timken-Detroit 
Axle 1l~ 34 
Yellow Truck 8 61 
Bendix Aviation .. 21 104 
Lehigh Portland 
Cement 16 65 
McKesson & 
Robbins 10 59 
Associated Dry 
Goods 18 
Federated Dept. 
Stores 
Interstate Dept. 
Stores 
Kaufman Dept. St.. 
Mandel Bros. ..... 
Armour & Co. .... 
Beatrice 
National Tea 
Park & Tilford ... 
Swift & Co. ...... 
Wilson & Co 
Anaconda Copper.. 
Calumet & Hecla.. 
National Cash Reg. 
Pure Oil 
Skelly Oil 
Socony-Vacuum ... 
Intertype 
B. & O. pref. ..... 
N. Y. Central .... ; 
Southern Pacific .. 25 
Firestone Tire .... 21 
Goodyear 22 
Republic Steel 19 | 
Amer, Crystal Sug. 17 
Century Ribbon ... 8 
Cons. Cigar 10 
Columbia Gas & 
Elec. 14 
United Gas Imp.... 18 59 
Colgate-Palmolive.. 18 64 
Foster Wheeler .... 24 104 
Spalding 8 64 
National Transit... 10 25 


(new) 


w ae m= DD 
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If asked to name what I considered 
the best five, my selections would be: 

Timken-Detroit Axle 

Armour & Co. 

Calumet & Hecla 

Skelly Oil 

American Crystal Sugar. 

Before the rising tide of business 
reaches its crest, it is likely that near- 
ly all of the companies in the above 
list will recover a good part of their 
former earning power, and purchases 
of these stocks should result in a 
satisfactory percentage of profit on 
the money invested. Patience will be 
the prime essential. 

















An 
dium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitiated 
—a veritable mine of facts. 


C. M. C., San Francisco, Cal. 


encyclopedic compen- 


I have already derived much 
benefit from it and it will 
be valuable in future stock 
trading. 

W. Z., Chicago, IIl. 


I have read it through three 
times in preparation for a 
career on the “Street.” 


B. T. C., Auburn, N. Y. 


Having studied many books 
on the stock market, I can 
truthfully say it is the out- 
standing book on the sub- 
ject. 


A. F. E., Stockton, Cal. 


It is worth its weight in 
gold. 


K. G. F., Worcester, Mass. 





















Opportunity Knocks 
Once Again! 


° 
To err is human—to repeat asinine! 



















To have lost money in the market during the past dark days 
is excusable—to lose it from now on is ignorance. 


There are profits waiting for you if you will use the New KY 
Approach to Market Success. 


Fortunes will be made by those who will study the market— 
understand it—use logic and sound principles in their trading 
and investment. 


Market profits are not made on luck. The Stock Exchange is 
not a race track. Trading is not playing a lottery. 


To make money in Wall Street you must know how Wall 
Street works and operates. Why do stocks go upP Why do 
they go down? How can you tell in advanceP How can you 
tell when and what to buy—when and what to sell? 


There is one best way of knowing all about every phase of 
Wall Street—by reading and studying 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Author of “STOCK MARKET PROFITS” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” 
It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Properly used it 
makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 
‘ The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, complicated trading 
place where inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, where knowledge and 
experience reap handsome profits. 


With Schabacker’s book, you too, may get your share of profits! 














Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in 
the market. 

How to predict major changes in business. 


How to trade by charts. 

When not to trade on tips. 

How to detect speculative sponsorship. 
How to read a corporation statement. 


How to take the worry out of market trading. 
Where to find all kinds of stock information. 
How to compute the price-earning ratio. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. 
How to make money in a bear market. 


There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts, Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, 
The Night Clearing Branch. The Day Clearing 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker. Out- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the Coupon TODAY—start your PROFITS at once! 


Why the insiders make money. 

How to become an insider. 

How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction 
to Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock 
Analysis, Sources of Stock Information, What 
Makes the Market Move. An Introduction to 
Trading, Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry 
Out of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the 
Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
ments, Conclusion and Review. 



















B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. S-12-15 


C0 Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance 
for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 


C1 Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 


quested below is given.) 
Sales tax for the relief of the unemployed on New York City orders, 2%. 
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“Money For All 
Your 
Tomorrows” 


This little 
booklet de- 
scribes sim- 
ply and di- 
rectly the 
various John Hancock 
plans for obtaining a defi- 
nite income as long as you 
live. Send for your copy. 


aT 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston. MassacnusEeTTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money for 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Street and No. 


F.M. 12-35 
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CATS and DOGS 


We can prove this ex- 
pression is an error. 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


that are difficult to buy 
and sell are commonly 


termed CATS and DOGS. 


Our records developed over years 
show us the history, at a glance, of 
these inactive and, most times, low 
priced securities. 


We are equipped to furnish accurate 
quotations and execute orders in same. 


Inquiries with us create 
new markets for you. 


HERBERT H. BLIZZARD & CO. 
Investment Brokers 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Steel Preferred 
Stocks Headed 


for Dividends 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


has enjoyed a normal volume of 

business, investors have lost sight 
of the earning capacity of steel com- 
pany preferred stocks. An accom- 
panying table shows the share earn- 
ings in the four prosperity years 
from 1926 to 1929. It will be seen 
that these companies can quickly earn 


|: is so long since the steel industry 


tain preferred stocks. The market has 
gone a considerable distance in pre- 
paring for payments, but has not 
entirely discounted complete liquida- 
tion of the large accumulations. 

The four steel manufacturers dis- 
cussed here have aggregate accumu- 
lations on their preferred stocks of 
approximately $90,000,000. Although 
their common stocks still are remote 
from payments, the junior shares of 
these companies have a greater total 
market value than the preferred 
shares. While the common stocks 
may be excessively valued in rela- 
tion to near-term dividend potentiali- 
ties, it is not evident that the pre- 
ferred stocks have been marked up 
too high. 

Adjusting present market prices to 
allow for liquidation of all back divi- 
dends, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Bethlehem Steel and United States 
Steel preferred stocks are all selling 
to yield about 7 per cent., assuming 
payment of regular dividends. Jones 
& Laughlin is on a 10 per cent. 
potential basis. It certainly is con- 
servative to assume that in time back 








PREFERRED STOCKS WITH DIVIDEND ARREARS 


No. of Pref. 
Shs. Out. 


Div. 

Company 
U. S. Steel 3,602,811 $15 
Bethlehem 933,887 19 
Youngstown S. & T. 150,000 19 
Jones & Laughlin 587,139 21 


Cash & Prosperity Record 


Securities —Earned per Sh. on Pref. 
Arrears Per Sh. 1926 


1927, 1928 1929 
$35 $32 $24 $31 $55 
54 21 16 19 42 
82 106 49 70 144 
19 27 19 26 35 








enough to pay off present dividend 
accumulations. 

In the four good years, Youngs- 
town averaged $92 annually a share 
on its preferred; United States Steel, 
an average of $35 a share, and Beth- 
lehem Steel, an average of $25 a 
share. The steel industry in that 
four-year period averaged about 86 
per cent. of capacity. 

Considering that the steel com- 
panies are just emerging from five 
years of depression, when operations 
averaged 35 per cent. of capacity, 
it is rational to expect increased pro- 
duction and profits. 

Feast regularly has followed fam- 
ine in this mercurial business, and 
unless all former cycles have lost 
significance, the steel manufacturers 
are on the verge of greatly augmented 
earnings. Hence the investment and 
speculative attractiveness of senior 
stocks of leading companies. 

Indicated revival in durable goods 
and heavy industry over the next 
few years, if realized, cannot fail to 
re-establish important earning power 
for steel companies. 

Prospects steadily are brightening 
for a resumption of dividends on cer- 


dividends will be paid off; on this 
basis they are not extravagantly 
priced on a 7 per cent. or better 
potential yield basis, in a 3 per cent. 
money market. 

Should Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
in the next two years pay regular 
dividends and liquidate the arrearage, 
the yield at present prices would 
amount to about 30 per cent., or an 
average of 15 per cent. a year. 

Already these companies are show- 
ing profits, with steel mill operations 
averaging but 50 per cent. of capacity. 
Increases in the ingot-production rate 
above 50 per cent. mean rapid gains 
in profits. 

All available figures mark Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube preferred as an 
especially promising candidate for 
quick liquidation of back dividends. 
There are only 150,000 shares out- 
standing. Cash and marketable se- 
curities at the close of 1934 were 
equivalent to $82 a share as com- 
pared with an arrearage of about $20 
a share. Net quick assets then were 
equivalent to about $340 a share, as 
against a little more than $100 for 
United States preferred and Bethle- 
hem preferred. 
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Youngstown followed a conserva- 
tive course in omitting dividends 
when they were unearned, but de- 
spite several deficit years is in excel- 
lent financial position. In’ recent 
months earnings have been running 
at an indicated annual rate of about 
$20 a share. Total earnings for 1935, 
however, probably will not much ex- 
ceed $5 or $6 because of the low 
demand for steel in the first six 
months. 

The coming year should find 
Youngstown and the other companies 
more than earning senior dividend 
requirements, assuming further re- 
covery in steel operations. 

Jones & Laughlin has a large issue 
of preferred and progress in clearing 
off the arrearage, which approxi- 
mates $12,300,000 as against only 
$3,000,000 for Youngstown, will be 
slower. 

Bethlehem Steel is likely to make 
faster work of arrearage payments 
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Where the Business World Meets 


The Waldorf-Astoria is New York's business and social 
center. The rooms and suites are beautifully appointed. 
The service staff gives prompt, unobtrusive attention to 
the smallest request. Restaurants afford a wide choice of 
menus and prices, and are always the center of the city's 
most brilliant social activities. And the location is on 


New York's favored residential street, only a few steps 


from clubs, art galleries, museums, Grand Central, and 
Fifth Avenue. Single rooms, $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, $10. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH » NEW YORK 
































Steel Production—Per Cent. of Capacity (Quarterly) 


than United States Steel, as the latter 
company is planning huge expendi- 
tures for plants and modernization 
of facilities. Also, in relation to the 
size of the back dividends, Bethlehem 
is in a somewhat more favorable cash 
position. 

Bethlehem Steel, United States 
Steel and Jones & Laughlin pre- 
ferreds are entitled to $7 annual divi- 
dends as against $5.50 for Youngs- 
town, but present market price of 
Youngstown is about twenty points 
lower than Bethlehem and is fifteen 
points below United States Steel. 
Both of the latter are non-callable ; 
Youngstown is callable at 105 and 
Jones & Laughlin at 120. 

On the basis of over-all coverage, 
that is fixed charges and preferred 
dividends, United States Steel in the 
last prosperity year, 1929, earned its 
requirements 6.2 times; Youngstown 
showed 5.5 and Bethlehem Steel, 2.9. 

The writer would give preference 
to the preferred stocks in the follow- 
ing order: (1) Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube; (2) Bethlehem Steel; (3) 
United States Steel; (4) Jones & 
Laughlin. 
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$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


come to be a high point of each 

year for industrial executives who 
like to get out from behind their ‘four 
walls and catch up on the progress 
that others are making, particularly 
those bits of progress which may 
lead to improvements or economies 
in their own businesses. 

In this week comes the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and, in some 
years, the Power Show. This year, 
in alternation with the Power Show, 
was staged the Fifteenth Exposition 
of the Chemical Industries. The 
lower floors of Grand Central Palace, 
where the world-famous Motor Show 
was held last month, were packed 
with exhibits ranging in size from 
giant machines to tiny phials con- 
taining new chemical substances. 
Many of the exhibits were, of course, 
chiefly of interest to those who are 
themselves in the business of produc- 
ing chemicals and closely allied prod- 
ucts. But since chemistry plays a 
hand in every business nowadays, 
there were also exhibits aplenty of 
items produced by the chemical in- 
dustries and useful in a wide variety 
of businesses. 

Here are some of them. Though 
a few of these products are not quite 
as new as most of the items we tell 


| Ea first week of December has 


about in $$ in Inventions, they are 
all relatively new—that is to say, put 
on the market either in 1935 or in 
1934. 

A new cutting oil for your machine 
shop. When temperatures rise, oil 
thins, but liquid sulphur increases in 
viscosity. In this new oil finely di- 
vided sulphur particles are suspended 
and, when the oil gets hot in use, 
physical change in the one ingredient 
offsets that in the other. Higher cut- 
ting speeds are said to be possible, 
and longer tool life. 

Nitrocellulose lacquer for paper. 
Paper or cardboard can now be made 
washable and resistant to a variety 
of attacks. 

Fire resistant for paper. A solution 
(modified glyceryl borate) which, 
when heated, forms a slowly soluble 
glass, can make paper fire resistant. 

Tint for concrete. A pure colloidal 
carbon black, when included in con- 
crete, produces a grayish color said 
to.be easier on the eyes than the 
white of ordinary concrete. Also 
makes uniform color in repair work 
possible. 

Anti-rancidity wrapping. A sheet 
of transparent regenerated cellulose 
which permits visible light to pass but 
says no to ultra-violet. Said to pro- 
tect nuts, potato chips, coffee or other 
foodstuffs twenty times as long as 
does completely transparent cellulose. 

Case-hardening bath. A new proc- 
ess for covering steel parts with a 
carbon case up to .04 inches thickness, 
with uniformity of depth, reduced 
heating time, and general time-saving 
over earlier processes. 
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Allegheny Steel leads the way to new economies... 


With the help of Allegheny Stainless Steels the Railroads solved the 
& Weight Reduction Problem to give them speed—the Strength Problem 


—— economical operation . 


to give them safety—the Maintenance Problem to give them more 
. . here is valid evidence of the importance of 


Allegheny Stainless Steels in the streamlining of the Iron Horse. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY. . . . Brackenridge, Penna. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


Steel Sheets ....Castings.... Pipe.. 


. . Boiler Tubes 


Warehouse Stocks are carried by JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES .. . Union 
Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles .. . American Brass & Copper Co., San Francisco— Oakland 
(Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical Foundation patents Nos. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378) 
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Plastic sulphur cement. When 
acid-proof bricks are joined together 
with this new cement, they form a 
unit so strong that no outer metal 
shell is needed. The plastic cement 
has a lower coefficient of expansion 
than older sulphur cements, and 
greater resistance either to heat shock 
or mechanical shock. And corrosion 
resistance is permanent. 

Metal veneering. A method of 
joining precious metal surfaces to 
hard base metals without electroplat- 
ing. 

Cheaper zinc coating. A new elec- 
troplating process which makes it in- 
expensive to coat metals with suffi- 
cient zinc (.003 inch) to resist rust. 

Time-saving explosive. Explosive 
of black-powder characteristics whose 
fumes clear up quickly, permitting 
miners to return to the working face 
after a shorter lapse of time than in 
previous practice. 

Cement-coated asphalt shingles. 
This cement covering is another 
policeman against ultra-violet rays. 
It prevents oxidation of the asphalt 
coatings. In addition, by giving in- 
creased rigidity to each shingle, it per- 
mits a larger surface of each to be 
exposed, thus reducing labor costs. 

Casein paint. Helps cement or 
plaster to stand up against wear and 
weather, and to resist discoloration. 

Advertising sign. This small illu- 
minated letter sign is one of the clev- 
erest attention-attracting window 
signs I have seen in some time. The 
letters or initials of your company 
name or firm are formed in small 
glass tubes. As the passer-by looks 
at these letters, bubbles seem to be 
rising, rising, rising in each, endless- 
ly. Probably not one observer in 
thousands will be able to explain how 
it is done. The simple secret is that 
each glass tube letter contains, in 
vacuum, a liquid of very low boiling 
point. The heat from the concealed 
lights keeps the liquid constantly boil- 
ing, but as the gas in each bubble 
rises to the top of the letter, away 
from the heat, it again condenses 
into liquid. 

Remote weight-control. It is now 
possible, in packaging or filling oper- 
ations, to have the weight continu- 
ously recorded and controlled from 
a distant room, just as temperature, 
pressure, and similar factors have in 
the past been controlled. 

Constant weight-feeder. A vibrator 
feeds a weighing belt, and if at any 
instant weight is over or under, cor- 
rection is immediately, automatically 
made in the feeder. 

Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 


lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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